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€ditorial 


A PROBLEM OF ADAPTATION 


In recent years there has been a remarkable development of 
the art of making Latin and Greek interesting to a certain type 
of student by devices more or less extraneous. An interesting 
document in the case is the story contributed to the CLASSICAL 
JourRNAL not long ago by a former vice-president of our Associa- 
tion." Miss Roehm has pursued her objective with adroitness and 
won a well-deserved success. Her opening sentences are sugges- 
tive: 

The teacher of Greek in high school finds himself in the position of a 
general engaged in a perpetual campaign in the interests of his subject. 
The flight of prospective students of Greek in the direction of the 
so-called practical subjects requires the practice of pursuit. . . . Vigilant. 
indeed, must that general be who, outwitting all the forces united against 
him, captures his prizes under the very eye of the foe! 

There are many teachers who are so dignified and who place 
Latin upon so lofty a pedestal that they cannot bring themselves 
to the use of such open methods of pursuit. I wonder what they 
would think of the revelations recorded in The First Hundred 
Thousand, a book by E. Haldeman-Julius of Girard, Kansas. It 
will be recalled that he sells Little Blue Books at five cents each, 


1Cf. Dorothy M. Roehm, “In Search of Recruits,” the CLassica, JouRNAL 
xxiv (1929), 354-60. 
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and he found that a change in the title of a work often resulted 
in a large increase in sales. Thus, of Dante and Other Waning 
Classics less than a thousand copies were sold in 1925, but under 
the title of Facts You Should Know About the Classics sales 
jumped to over 15,000 in 1926. When the Puritans Were in Pow- 
er, which was a failure, became a success as Facts About Puritan 
Morals ; and Gautier’s Fleece of Gold sells 50,000 copies annually 
now that the title has been changed to The Quest for a Blonde 
Mistress. Those who find Miss Roehm’s methods undignified 
would shudder at those applied by Haldeman-Julius. I should not 
like to see Catullus presented in the style of “My Baby Just 
Cares for Me,” and yet I remember the valuable dissertation of a 
man who is now recognized as a great Vergil scholar, which a 
classical wit described as an attempt to “count Dido’s heart 
throbs.”” Where does the aurea mediocritas fall here? 

The first problem is to get the pupils, whatever methods 
must be employed. The second problem, wherein our real failure 
lies, is to inspire them with the greatness of classical literature. 
The striking effect which the first reading of Lucretius had upon 
Victor Hugo is well known: 

I remember one day in my youth at Romorantin, in a poor cottage we 
had there, under a green vine-trellis through which the air and light 
filtered in, I caught sight on a shelf of a book — it was the only one in 
the house: Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura. My professors of Rhetoric had 
spoken much evil of it to me, a fact which to me recommended it. I 


opened the book; at that moment it might have been about midday. 
I happened on these powerful and calm verses: 


Nec pietas ullast velatum saepe videri 
vertier ad lapidem atque omnis accedere ad aras ... 
sed mage placata posse omnia mente tueri [v, 1198-1203]. 


“Religion is not to turn unceasingly towards the stone with head covered, 
nor to approach all the altars, nor to lie prostrate on the ground, nor to 
lift up one’s hands before the shrines of the gods, nor to sprinkle the 
temples with much blood of beasts, nor to heap up vows upon vows, but 
rather to behold all things with a mind at peace.” 

I stopped to think, then I began to read again. Some moments after 
I could see nothing, hear nothing; I was plunged deep in the poet. At the 
dinner-hour I made a sign, by shaking my head, that I was not hungry; 
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and at evening, when the sun set and the flocks returned to their folds, 
I was still in the same place, reading the marvelous book; and by my 
side my father with his white locks, seated on the threshold, and indulg- 
ing my prolonged reading, was gently calling the sheep, which came one 
after another to eat a handful of salt in the hollow of his hand. 

Less familiar is the following passage in a letter from Vauve- 
nargues to Mirabeau: 

I used to weep with joy when I read those Lives [of Plutarch]. I could 
never spend a night without speaking to Alcibiades, to Agesilaus and 
others. I used to go into the Forum at Rome to harangue with the 
Gracchi, or to defend Cato when he was being stoned. . . . There fell 
into my hands about the same time, I don’t know by what chance, a 
volume of Seneca; and later, some letters which Brutus wrote to Cicero 
at the time he was in Greece, after Caesar’s death. These letters are so 
full of dignity, fine feeling, passion, and courage, that I found it quite 
impossible to read them in cold blood. I read these three books together, 
and I was so moved that I could no longer restrain the feelings they 
aroused in me. I choked, I left my books, I tore out like a man in a rage, 
and ran as hard as I could several times up and down a fairly long 
terrace, until at last tiredness put an end to my agitation. 


What inspiring teachers of Latin these men would have made! 
They were both French, and perhaps our Anglo-Saxon reserve 
prevents our experiencing such an exuberant enthusiasm. At 
least the writer has had only two teachers who even approx- 
imated such intensity of emotional reaction to ancient authors. If 
only we could all be like these Frenchmen, the problem of attract- 
ing and interesting students would largely be solved. But those of 
us who have not this talent must certainly resort to methods of 
pursuit. 


m &.% 


RATES FOR THE BLOOMINGTON MEETING 


In amplification of the statement on p. 420 of the March issue, 
it is announced that railway rates of a fare and a half on the cer- 
tificate plan will be available if at least one hundred and fifty 
certificates are presented. See revised program for details. 






































CICERO THE POET 


By Joun W. SPAETH, Jr. 
Wesleyan University 


Today the fame of Cicero stands indelibly written on the pages 
of history. We little need to be reminded of the important part 
which he played in the course of late republican politics at Rome 
or of the deep impression which he has left on the world’s litera- 
ture and thought. We take for granted his greatness as the most 
distinguished of Rome’s orators, as a consummate stylist, as a 
philosophical interpreter whose influence has been widely felt, as 
an active, if not always fortunate and effective, statesman, as a 
staunch patriot, as a writer of incomparable letters which reveal 
to us more of the man than was ever intended by the man himself. 
To us Cicero is already known as one of the most myriad-minded 
of all the ancients. It may, therefore, seem to be a work of super- 
erogation on my part to attempt to add further to his laurels by 
claiming for him a place among Rome’s poets, especially since 
comparatively little of his verse has been preserved’ and since, 
moreover, ancient critics who had access to much more of it were 
clamorous in condemning it with unmistakable virulence. Yet I 
trust that I shall be permitted, in the interests of the whole truth, 
to call attention to this neglected phase of a great man’s versatile 
achievement. 

The historian Tacitus gives us a representative ancient judg- 
ment of Cicero’s poetic accomplishments. In his Dialogus de 
Oratoribus (Xx1) he states that both Caesar and Marcus Brutus 

1 All the extant fragments are collected in C. F. W. Mueller, M. Tulli 
Ciceronis Scripta Quae Manserunt Omnia: Leipzig, B. G. Teubner (1879), 
Part IV, Vol. 3, 350-405. The fragments other than the Aratea are to be found 
in A. Baehrens, Fragmenta Poetarum Romanorum: Leipzig, B. G. Teubner 


(1886), 298-315. The fragments of the Aratea are included in A. Baehrens, 
Poetae Latini Minores: Leipzig, B. G. Teubner (1879), I, 3-28. 
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(the “noble Brutus’) wrote verses and put them into libraries; 
what they wrote, he remarks, was no better than Cicero’s verse, 
but it met with a happier fate, in that fewer people knew that they 
had written it. There is no denying the damning intent of such 
faint praise. Fortunately, however, we can summon another seer 
to lend us greater encouragement to proceed. It is the biographer 
Plutarch. As Cicero grew older, he says (Cicero 11), “and applied 
himself with greater versatility to such [poetic] accomplishments, 
he got the name of being not only the best orator but also the best 
poet among the Romans.” A modern critic echoes that opinion 
when he states that “before the rise of Lucretius and Catullus, 
there is little doubt that Cicero was the poet of his age.” ? It 
would be well if we could accept that as final. But Plutarch con- 
tinues candidly: “His fame for oratory abides to this day, 
although there have been great innovations in style; but his 
poetry, since many gifted poets have followed him, has altogether 
fallen into neglect and disrepute.” * It is quite true. 

That Cicero had a deep and abiding affection for poetry 
throughout his life is evident to anyone who has read his philo- 
sophical discourses and his orations even a little. I scarcely need 
mention the famous passages in the Pro Archia, written osten- 
sibly in defense of a Greek poet but actually in praise of good 
literature. Higher praise it is difficult to find: At haec studia 
adulescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, 
adversis perfugium ac solacium praebent, delectant domi, non 
impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur. 
Such works as the Tusculan Disputations, the essay On Old Age, 
and the De Divinatione, to mention but a few, teem with quota- 
tions of classical poets, both Greek and Latin. In his own lan- 
guage Cicero’s admiration rested upon the older poets, the clas- 
sics of his time. He is especially fond of old Ennius, the Chaucer 
of Latin literature, and by his frequent quotations he has pre- 


2Cf. R. Y. Tyrrell, Latin Poetry: Boston, Houghton, Mifflin and Co. (1895), 
15. 

8 The translations of Plutarch used in this paper are from Bernadotte Perrin, 
Plutarch’s Lives (Loeb Classical Library, Vol. VII): London, William Heine- 
mann (1919). 
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served for us more of Ennius’ verses than has any other single 
author. Ennius is his Vergil and almost his quotable Bible. For 
the “modern movement” among contemporary poets he had but 
slight sympathy. At this time the Alexandrian tendency towards 
erudition and preciosity and cleverness was taking strong hold in 
Roman literary circles. But Cicero scoffed at it, at least in his 
later days.* He scorned these “poetic apes of Alexandrinism,” as 
Professor Duff terms them, or, as Cicero himself disdainfully 
called them, these “youngling innovators” (vewtegor), “these 
singers of Euphorion” (hi cantores Euphorionis).° 

Yet he was well acquainted with both of the greatest Roman 
poets among his contemporaries. Catullus, in a brief epigram 
(XLIx), pays him a high, and sincerely meant, tribute by calling 
him the most eloquent of all the descendants of Romulus, “so 
much the best of all orators as I am the worst of all poets.’’ With 
Lucretius Cicero’s relationship was, possibly, even more intimate. 
It is reported by St. Jerome, in a tiny biographical mention of 
Lucretius,® that the great philosophical poem De Rerum Natura 
was “emended” (emendavit), perhaps edited, by Cicero after 
Lucretius’ death. There is no direct mention of this editorship 
elsewhere, and many doubt it, as well they might. But that Cicero 
knew the poem well is shown by a critical comment which he 
makes in a letter to his brother Quintus, in February of 54 B.c., 
probably the year after Lucretius’ death (Ad Quintum Fratrem 
m1, 9[11], 3): “The poems of Lucretius are, just as you say in 
your letter, marked by many flashes of genius yet at the same time 
by much artistry.”” The meaning of the last phrase (multis lumi- 
nibus ingen, multae tamen artis), which has troubled many com- 
mentators greatly, is not quite clear; but I shall not attempt, in 
the limited space at my disposal, to add to the already voluminous 


4Cf. Tenney Frank, “Cicero and the Poetae Novi,” Am. Jour. Phil. x1 
(1919), 396-415. 

5 Cf. J. W. Duff, A Literary History of Rome from the Origins to the Close 
of the Golden Age: New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons (1927), 350, and Cicero, 
Ad Atticum vu, 2, 1 and Tusculan Disputations ut, 19, 45. 

® Cf. Hieronymus, Eusebii Chron. anno Abrah. 1923 (= 94 B.c.): . . . quos 
postea Cicero emendavit. 
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discussion of it.” Suffice it to say that Cicero acknowledged the 
greatness of Lucretius’ poetic achievement, even though he ex- 
presses himself elsewhere as clearly opposed to the doctrines of 
Epicureanism. We shall see later that the author of the De 
Rerum Natura seems to have learned from a study of Cicero’s 
hexameters to perfect his own verse technique. 

But let us turn, without more ado, to Cicero’s own writings in 
verse. Among them are remnants of many translations from the 
Greek, which some critics regard as the most successful of all his 
poetic efforts. Early in life, he tells us (De Oratore 1, 34, 154), 
he began the practice of translation, both in prose and in verse, 
as an effective way of improving his power of expression. Today 
_ we approve the result. His verse translations ranged far and 

wide over the field of Greek poetry. He showed a particular 
fondness for rendering Homer and the tragic poets. A number 
of these translations have come down to us, in fragmentary form, 
mostly the flotsam and jetsam of random quotation. There are 
dactylic hexameters, elegiac couplets, iambic trimeters, many of 
them meritorious exercises and more, showing, upon comparison 
with the originals, a sensible but not a slavish adherence to the 
Greek wording. There are bits of the /liad and the Odyssey, of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and of a few of the Greek 
epigrams. I shall quote here only one elegiac couplet, a transla- 
tion of the famous epigram of Simonides in honor of the three 
hundred Spartans who died with Leonidas at Thermopylae, per- 
haps one of the most perfect epigrams ever written in any lan- 
guage: 

*Q Eeiv’, ayyéMhew Aaxedamovioi’ Sti tHde 
xeiveda tois xeivwv Ojuaot nevdduevor. 
“O passer-by, tell the Lacedaemonians that we lie here, in obedi- 
ence to their commands.” Cicero’s Latin is almost equally chaste 
and simple: 
Dic, hospes, Spartae nos te hic vidisse iacentes, 
dum sanctis patriae legibus obsequimur. 


7For a presentation of various interpretations of this passage cf. H. W. 
Litchfield, “Cicero’s Judgment of Lucretius,” Harv. Stud. xx1v (1913), 147-59. 
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But the most famous of Cicero’s translations from the Greek 
are his renderings of the didactic poem of Aratus, a native of 
Soli in Cilicia, where, later in life, Cicero was to be governor of 
the Roman province. Two centuries earlier Aratus had written, 
in the learned manner of the Alexandrians, his Phaenomena, a 
hexameter poem dealing with celestial phenomena and weather 
lore. This work enjoyed a high reputation in the Roman world. 
Vergil shows traces of its influence in his Georgics, especially in a 
passage in Book 1 (351-465). Ovid (Amores 1, 15, 16) asserts 
fulsomely that the name of Aratus will last as long as the sun and 
moon (Cum sole et luna semper Aratus erit). The poem was 
translated into Latin not only by Cicero but also by Caesar Ger- 
manicus the Younger, by the learned father of the poet Statius, 
and, in the fourth century, by Rufius Festus Avienus. The 
Ciceronian translations were two, entitled Phaenomena (‘Things 
Seen in the Sky”) and Prognostica (“Weather Signs’’), repro- 
ducing respectively the two separate parts of Aratus’ work. 

The former was written in Cicero’s youth, the Prognostica 
later in his life. In the philosophical dialogue De Natura Deorum 
(11, 41, 104) Balbus is made to say that Cicero’s early translation 
gave him so much pleasure that he committed many passages to 
memory. We should not care to endorse this praise unreservedly, 
for there have appeared, since Cicero’s day, many more memo- 
rable Latin verses than those of the Aratea. Yet there are here 
passages that exhibit considerable poetic skill in dealing with sub- 
jects that are fundamentally prosaic. More verses of these two 
translations are extant than of any other of Cicero’s poems — 
altogether about 570 hexameter lines. Most of these belong to 
one extract of 480 lines taken from the Phaenomena. By a study 
of these verses we can see not only how well Cicero has handled 
the dactylic hexameter himself but what progress he has made in 
Latinizing this Greek meter and developing it for the use of 
greater poets that were to employ it. There are still in Cicero’s 
hexameters traces of the archaic clumsiness and stiffness of 
Ennius and Lucilius. Alliteration, a feature of early Latin verse 
and almost as characteristic of Ennius as of Beowulf, is still quite 
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frequent in Cicero; and the monosyllabic ending of the hexameter 
line is not rare. But hiatus and the spondaic fifth foot have almost 
disappeared ; the whole line is smoother and more fluent. Alto- 
gether, the Ciceronian verse marks a decided advance over that 
written by the earlier pioneers. Nor was this achievement without 
effect. It is quite certain that Lucretius paid Cicero the sincere 
compliment of studying and imitating his hexameter verse, espe- 
cially that of the Aratea, certain phrases of which are exactly or 
closely reproduced in the De Rerum Natura (e.g. Lucretius 1, 


68f: minitantt murmure; u, 321: omnia quae .. . confusa 
videntur ; 11, 555: fluitantia aplustra; 1, 316: quorum ego nunc 
nequeo ... exponere causas; and v, 261: quod superest . 


flumina fontis).* And Lucretius was the metrical progenitor of 
Vergil, with whom the Latin hexameter reaches its pinnacle. It 
would seem, then, that Cicero’s influence in the matter of verse 
technique in Latin poetry was of an importance that is too little 
recognized. For, standing as he did between the ancient poets and 
the Augustans, he aided Lucretius and Vergil in “giving still 
greater dignity and beauty and naturalness to a meter which was 
always in Rome something of an alien.” ° This achievement alone 
would justify his mention in the annals of Roman poetry. 

But I must hasten on to the original verses which might stamp 
Cicero as a poet in his own right. Some of these we know only 
by report ; the others are represented only by quotations that have 
been garnered from various sources, many from Cicero’s own 
works. They comprise, altogether, but a few hundred lines, the 
longest fragment extending to seventy-eight verses. They repre- 
sent the remains of works that were written at various moments 
of leisure from Cicero’s youth to near the close of his life. Some 
are juvenile exercises. Others were composed to gratify their 
author’s avidity for praise or to afford him solace in troublous 
times. “His facility in verse-making,” says Plutarch (Cicero xt, 


8 Cf. W. B. Sedgwick, “Lucretius and Cicero’s Verse,” Class. Rev. xxxvu 
(1923), 115f. 

®Cf. Tracy Peck, “Cicero’s Hexameters,” Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. xxvii 
(1897), 61. 
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2), “he employed to divert himself. It is said, indeed, that when 
he applied himself to such work, he would make five hundred 
verses in a night.’’ The subjects are varied, as we shall see, but 
they show a preference for mythological and historical themes. 
Various meters are employed, though the dactylic hexameter is 
the most frequently found. None of the verses has won any great 
fame. But a select few, on the other hand, gained an unpleasant 
notoriety even during the lifetime of their author and served to 
throw upon all his poetry a very unfavorable light. 

Of his minor poems little can be said. While still a boy, accord- 
ing to Plutarch (Cicero 11, 3), he composed a little poem called 
Pontius Glaucus (‘“Glaucus of the Sea’’), telling, probably, the 
legend of the Boeotian fisherman who became a sea-god by hav- 
ing tasted a magic herb. Another work was entitled Thalia 
Maesta*®® (‘The Dejected Thalia”) and may have recounted the 
history of a Sicilian nymph. The Halcyones, named from those 
“sea-blue birds of March,” ** may have been another poem that 
dealt with a legendary transformation or metamorphosis ; but the 
two lines which survive tell us all too little. The Nilus must have 
been a poetic description of the great river, a kind of Ciceronian 
antecedent of Ausonius’ poem on the Moselle. What the U-rorius 
may have contained you can guess as well as I; a German 
scholar” calls it the Pantoffelheld, which, I suppose, means the 
“Petticoat-Hero” or “The Henpecked Husband.” The Limon 
(“Meadow’’), if we may judge from the contents of works with 
similar titles (e.g. Statius’ Silvae and Suetonius’ Pratum), was a 
sort of medley or miscellaneous collection of verse, perhaps of 
critical verse. At any rate it contained four lines, still extant, in 
praise of Terence’s literary style, similar to the better known 
lines written by Caesar and beginning with the same two words 
— Tu quoque.** There is mention also of sportive and naughty 

10 The title is uncertain, talia masta being the usual reading of the manu- 
scripts. Italia Maesta is another emendation. 

11 Tennyson, In Memoriam xci. 

12 Martin Schanz, Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur,t revised by Carl 


Hosius: Munich, C. H. Beck (1927), I, 535. 
18 On these two critical poems cf. W. A. Oldfather and G. Bloom, “Caesar’s 
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epigrams, mere jeux d’esprit, which probably would not have 
greatly enhanced the reputation of their author.”* 

Among the poems that treat of historical subjects is the Marius, 
written in hexameter verse. This is a tribute paid by one native 
of Arpinum to another, for both Marius and Cicero were famous 
sons of that small Italian town. Probably it is another work of 
Cicero’s youth. The only considerable fragment that has survived 
is a vivid reproduction, in thirteen lines, of a passage in the /liad 
(xu, 200-07) which Vergil later imitated in the eleventh book 
(751-56) of the Aeneid. It describes the lucky omen presented to 
Marius by the slaying of a serpent by an eagle and confirmed by 
Jove’s thunder on the left: 


Partibus intonuit caeli pater ipse sinistris: 
Sic aquilae clarum firmavit luppiter omen. 


It is very probable that Cicero would have regarded as his 
poetic masterpiece the epic concerning his consulship, De Consu- 
latu Meo, a hexameter poem in three books. Certainly it was his 
hope that the momentous year 63 before Christ (suus annus) 
would never fade from the memory of men, as it never faded 
from his own. That year was to him the greatest in Rome’s 
history, when Rome, under his consulship, as he candidly wrote, 
had been born anew. It had been his fond hope that the poet 
Archias or some other Greek poet would adorn the subject in an 
immortal lay. Disappointed in this hope he set about becoming 
his own historian and epic bard. In a letter to his friend Atticus, 
dated the Ides of March, 60 B.c., he writes (Ad Atticum 1, 19, 
10): 


I have sent you the account [commentarium] of my consulship, written 
in Greek. If there is anything in it that to a man of Attic taste seems 
less Greek and scholarly than should be, I will not say what Lucullus 
once said to you— at Panhormus, I think it was — about his histories, 
that he had interspersed a few barbarisms and solecisms to prove more 
readily that his was the work of a Roman; if there is anything of that 


Grammatical Theories and His Own Practice,” the CLassicaAL JOURNAL XXII 
(1927), 587f. 


14 Cf, Quintilian vim, 6, 73, and Pliny, Epistles v, 3, 5; vu, 4, 6. 
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nature in my case, it will be there without my knowledge and against my 
will. I will send you the Latin version if I ever finish it. Thirdly, be on 
the watch for a poem, for I don’t want to let any means of singing my 
own praises escape me. Now please don’t say, “Who will praise his 
father?” For if there is anything in the world of men more fit for 
eulogy, let us praise it, and let me be censured for not preferring to praise 
other subjects; however, my compositions are not encomiastic at all, but 
historical. 

Three months later he is frank in telling Atticus (Ad Aftticum 
m1, 1, 1) that the latter’s historical treatment of this most memo- 
rable year strikes him as a “trifle rough and unadorned” (hor- 
ridula atque incompta). The prose works on the consulship, both 
Latin and Greek, have vanished, though Plutarch may have made 
use of them in his biography. But there remains quite enough of 
the mighty epic to give us a fair idea of what the whole was like. 
It seems to have made full use of all the usual celestial machinery, 
with gods and goddesses in heavenly council or earthly visitation 
controlling the destinies of mortals. From the third book, desig- 
nated by the author himself as “a book containing many passages 
written in lordly vein” [Gguotoxgatix@s], there exist a few verses 
that were dictated to the poet by the Muse Calliope (ibid. u, 3, 
3f). The longest passage of all, extending to seventy-eight lines, 
is to be found in the dialogue De Divinatione (1, 17-22), where 
Cicero’s brother Quintus confesses that he has learned it by heart 
“and with great pleasure” (et lubenter quidem). Here the Muse 
Urania is telling the poet of the terrifying portents of the year 
65 B.c., when Torquatus and Cotta were consuls, and how the 
Etruscan haruspices, who had been summoned for the occasion, 
recommended the erection of a new and larger statue of Jupiter 
on the Capitol. The whole passage parallels the eighth chapter of 
the third oration Against Catiline. Witness the last part of it 
as translated into English hexameters by Judge William A. 
Falconer :*° 
Then what diviner, in turning the records and tomes of the augurs, 


Failed to relate the mournful forecasts the Etruscans had written? 
Seers all advised to beware the monstrous destruction and slaughter, 


15 Cicero De Senectute, De Amicitia, De Divinatione (Loeb Classical Li- 
brary): London, William Heinemann (1923), 247-49. 
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Plotted by Romans who traced their descent from a noble ancestry ; 
Or they proclaimed the law’s overthrow with voices insistent, 
Bidding us rescue the city from flames, and the deities’ temples; 
Fearful they bade us become of horrible chaos and carnage; 
These, by a rigorous Fate, would be certainly fixed and determined, 
Were not a sacred statue of Jove, one comely of figure, 
High on a column erected beforehand, with eyes to the eastward; 
Then would the people and venerable Senate be able to fathom 
Hidden designs, when that statue — its face to the sun at its rising — 
Should behold from its station the seats of the people and Senate. 
Long was the statue delayed and much was it hindered in making. 
Finally, you being consul, it stood in its lofty position. 
Just at the moment of time, which the gods had set and predicted, 
When on column exalted the sceptre of Jove was illumined, 
Did Allobrogian voices proclaim to Senate and people 
What destruction by dagger and torch was prepared for our country. 
Rightly, therefore, the ancients whose monuments you have in keeping, 
Romans whose rule over peoples and cities was just and courageous, 
Rightly your kindred, foremost in honor and pious devotion, 
Far surpassing the rest of their fellows in shrewdness and wisdom, 
Held it a duty supreme to honor the Infinite Godhead. 
Such were the truths they beheld who painfully searching for wisdom 
Gladly devoted their leisure to study of all that was noble, 
Who, in Academy’s shade and Lyceum’s dazzling effulgence, 
Uttered the brilliant reflections of minds abounding in culture. 
Torn from these studies, in youth’s early dawn, your country recalled you, 
Giving you place in the thick of the struggle for public preferment; 
Yet, in seeking surcease from the worries and cares that oppress you, 
Time, that the State leaves free, you devote to us and to learning. 


Many of these verses have, in the original, a good epic swing and 
are not wholly devoid of poetic merit. 

About the two other historical epics there is less information 
to be had. The De Consulatu Meo had sung of Cicero’s great 
triumph; the De Temporibus Meis, likewise in three books, must 
have bewailed his tribulation. For it was written some years 
after his unhappy exile (of 58-57 B.c.), during the days when 
Caesar and Pompey were in the ascendant. In this poem, we are 
told, there were the same divine agents — Apollo haranguing a 
council of the gods, Jupiter summoning the poet into conference, 
Minerva instructing him in the arts, and Italia bearing him back 
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from exile on her shoulders. In a letter to his brother Quintus in 
June of 54 B.c. (Ad Quintum Fratrem u, 13[15a], 2), when 
Quintus was serving on Caesar’s staff for the second expedition 
to Britain, Cicero remarks: “You write me that my poem has 
Caesar’s approval.” In a letter (ibid. 1, 15[16], 5), written later 
in the summer (August), he adds: 


Tell me, my dear brother, what is Caesar’s opinion of my verses? 
For he wrote me earlier that he had read the first book and about the 
first part that he had never read anything better, even in Greek; the 
rest was to a certain degree rather nonchalant [Qqdvupdtega] ; that is the 
word he uses. Tell me the truth: it isn’t the subject-matter or the stilus 
scribendi that displeases him, is it? 


At this very time Cicero was contemplating still another flight 
into epic verse to commemorate fittingly Caesar’s campaign in 
Britain. In the letter of June 54, already mentioned, he instructs 
his brother to describe the island to him, that he may paint it with 
Quintus’ colors but with his own brush (coloribus tuis, penicillo 
meo). There are in later letters further mentions of this work 
which suggest that it was finally completed after much effort and 
coercing of the will. But neither this epic nor the poem De Tem- 
poribus Mets has left us any verses for quotation. 

Such, then, is the record of Cicero’s poetry, wide in its variety, 
incredibly great (at one time) in its quantity, and not utterly 
beneath contempt in its quality. But its worth gained no favor- 
able recognition from any ancient critic except the kindly Plu- 
tarch. For one thing, the excessive self-laudation was too much 
for Cicero’s countrymen to stomach, and even Plutarch himself 
demurs at it (Comparatio Demosthenis et Ciceronis 11, 1). Critics 
there were in abundance among Cicero’s own contemporaries, 
and their words were barbed. Later generations carried on the 
tale. The elder Seneca is comparatively mild in his observation 
that Cicero’s natural eloquence failed him in his poetry (Contro- 
versiae 111, praef. 8). Quintilian (x1, 1, 24) expresses the forlorn 
wish that the orator had been sparing in his verses, which, he 
adds, “the back-biters have never ceased to pick to pieces’’ (quae 
non desicrunt carpere maligni). I have already told how Tacitus 
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(Dialogus xx1) considered Cicero’s poetical works less successful 
than Caesar’s simply because they had the misfortune to come to 
the notice of a wider circle of readers. By Martial’s time Cicero 
poeticus had become a synonym for unpoetical poet. To a certain 
Gaurus Martial makes the cutting remark (11, 89, 3-4): “For 
writing verses without any Muses or Apollo to furnish inspiration 
you deserve to be praised; that gift you have in common with 
Cicero.”” Two particular lines from the De Consulatu Meo came 
in for especially violent lashings. Both gave offense because of 
their self-applause, and one was culpable as well because of its 
foolish jingle. 


Cedant arma togae, concedat laurea linguae 


is merely a way of saying that peace should be greater than war; 
but it was said by Cicero about Cicero, by Cicero the civilian to a 
people which prided itself on its military glory. The other verse 
so severely censured sings not impartially of the birth of Rome; 
but it also sang itself into Roman memories and into disrepute 
because of its clever reverberation : 


O fortunatam natam me consule Romam! 


O happy fate of Rome to date 
Her birthday from my consulate ! 1° 


This bears a double burden of doubtful taste. Juvenal’s derision 
is, perhaps, the best known (x, 122-26): “O fortunatam natam 
me consule Romam! He could easily have escaped Antony’s 
swords if all that he said had been like that!” In other words, 
such engaging tintinnabulations break no bones and parch no 
souls, as the scorching and unforgettable Philip pics well-nigh did. 

But it is no fairer to judge a man’s poetry on the basis of one 
or two lines like this than it would be to assume from 


Faith unfaithful kept him falsely true 


that we knew the heart of Tennyson’s verses. An experienced 


16 This is R. Y. Tyrrell’s clever rendering, quoted in J. L. Strachan-David- 
son, Cicero and the Fall of the Roman Republic?: London and New York, G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons (1925), 192. 
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speaker like Cicero knew well the effect of a clever, startling 
phrase, and it is too much to expect that when he turned poet he 
would divest himself entirely of his orator’s gown. He himself 
asserted that the poet is next door to the orator. Yet ancient 
criticism, like modern, is not always discriminating or unpreju- 
diced. Thus two undesirable lines did much to pave the way to 
an adverse judgment of Cicero the poet, and too many modern 
critics have been willing to accept this verdict as sound and 
adequate. But there are sufficient grounds for a higher appeal. It 
should be acknowledged that Cicero’s translations show a respec- 
table degree of power and skill. A few passages in the scanty 
remains of his original verse are vigorous and colorful. Had 
we more upon which to base our judgment, our opinion might 
rise still higher. That he was a skillful artist in his use of the 
dactylic hexameter and that he “exerted a distinct and favorable 
influence on the development” of this important meter in Latin 
can hardly be denied.** His musical instinct was sure, and his 
poetical feeling deep and lasting. Of course we should not fail 
to recognize that his forte was oratory. But that he could find 
time in such a busy life as was his to write verse and to write it 
passably well should move us to greater admiration of his achieve- 
ment. He probably does not deserve a place on the heights of 
Parnassus ; but he is well worthy of a habitation on the slopes. 


17 Cf. John C. Rolfe, “Cicero’s Hexameters,” the CLassicaAL JoURNAL XIII 
(1918), 688. 
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CAESAR’S CLEMENCY 


By Cornewia Catiin Coulter 
Mount Holyoke College 


Among the honors decreed to Julius Caesar in the last months 
of his life was a temple “to him and his Clemency” (att@ ti 
t’ ’Exetxeig avtov).* The immediate occasion of the vote was 
Caesar’s generosity in granting to his opponents in the Civil War 
life, citizenship, and the retention of their property; but that 
Caesar throughout his career wished the people of Rome to think 
of clemency as one of his distinguishing characteristics is clear 
from his own record of the Gallic and Civil Wars, where the 
word clementia and its synonyms mansuctudo, lenitas, miseri- 
cordia are used in half a dozen different passages to describe his 
treatment of the enemy.? Whether Caesar’s contemporaries were 
convinced that he really possessed this virtue, whether the reputa- 
tion, if he had it, was justified, and, if so, whether it was the 
result of a deep-seated conviction on Caesar’s part, or purely a 
matter of policy — all these are questions of vital importance for 
a student of his life and work. 

One difficulty must be faced at the outset. Most of our infor- 
mation comes from Caesar himself, and he was free to color inci- 
dents and to interpret motives to suit his own ends. This is 

1Dio xuiv, 6; cf. Appian, Bellum Civile u, 106. E. Babelon, Description des 
Monnaies de la République Romaine: Paris, Rollin et Feuardet (1886), II, 
29, no. 52, pictures a coin showing the front of a four-columned temple, about 
which runs the inscription CLEMENTIA CAESARIS. 

2 Cf. Bellum Gallicum u, 14, 28, and 31; and Bellum Civile 1, 72, 74, and 85; 
and m1, 98. In B. G. mu, 14 and 31 the phrase sua clementia probably has the 
force of “the clemency for which he was distinguished”; and in 1, 28 ut usus 
misericordia videretur seems to mean “in order to establish a reputation for 


mercy.” Cf. T. Rice Holmes, C. Julii Cacsaris Commentarii Rerum in Gallia 
Gestarum: Oxford, Clarendon Press (1914), on these passages. 
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particularly true in the Bellum Civile, where Caesar is writing to 
justify his acts in the eyes of his fellow-citizens. But the Bellum 
Gallicum was written without any such partisan aim; and even 
in the Bellum Civile the events of which Caesar wrote were 
known to large numbers of people in Rome, and he could hardly 
have falsified or seriously distorted the facts without arousing a 
storm of protest. Actually, the specific charges of untruthfulness 
that have been brought against him have been proved to have 
little foundation, and the student who reads through to the end 
of the Commentaries is left with an impression which no amount 
of carping criticism can shake, that here we have a narrative 
which is in the main straightforward and sincere.* 

Later historians — Suetonius, Plutarch, Appian, Dio Cassius 
— for the most part draw from Caesar’s own account of his 
achievements, so that they offer us little help in the interpretation 
of his acts. In Cicero’s correspondence, however, we have a 
valuable contemporary source; the letters of Cicero himself and 
of the friends to whom he writes throw light both on what was 
actually happening in the Roman world and on the attitude of 
thinking people toward these events. It is my purpose to examine 
the records of Caesar’s career, particularly his own Commen- 
taries and the correspondence of Cicero, to see whether any gen- 
eral conclusions can be drawn from them about his clemency. 

Suetonius (Julius LXXIV) mentions various incidents in Cae- 
sar’s early life in which he had shown himself natura lenissimus 
— his meting out to the pirates who had captured him and to the 
slave who had tried to poison him a comparatively merciful 
death; his refusal to take vengeance on Cornelius Phagites for 
his plots against his life or on Publius Clodius for his notorious 
amour with Caesar’s wife. But the really significant examples of 
Caesar’s policy begin with his assumption of the command of 
Gaul in 58 B.c. 


8 Cf. T. Rice Holmes, Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul2: London, Macmillan Co. 
(1911), 211-56, especially pp. 254-56. W. E. Heitland, in the third volume of 
his Roman Republic: Cambridge, University Press (1923), is much less favor- 
able in his judgment of Caesar. Cf., e.g., p. 163, n. 3, and p. 167: “So Caesar 
alleges.” 
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At the very beginning of his campaigns we notice a willingness 
to confer with the enemy and to settle difficulties by negotiation 
rather than by bloodshed. To the ambassadors of the Helvetii, 
after the defeat of part of their forces, he lays down certain terms 
of peace: that they should give hostages as a guarantee of their 
good faith, and that they should recompense the Haedui and 
Allobroges for injuries done to them (Bellum Gallicum 1, 14). 
The terms are not accepted, the Helvetii continue their march 
and are ultimately defeated and forced to return to their own 
country (B.G. 1, 28). Later in the same year, when Caesar has 
heard from Diviciacus about the oppression of the Sequani and 
the Haedui by Ariovistus, he sends to the German chieftain a re- 
quest for a conference at some point convenient to both; it is only 
after this request has been refused that he delivers an ultimatum 
(B. G. 1, 34). 

Moreover, the terms of surrender which he offers to defeated 
tribes are, when judged by the standards of war, not unreason- 
able. His usual demand is for the surrender of arms, the giving 
of hostages, and the payment of tribute (B.G. 1, 27; 1, 13, 15, 
and 32; 1v, 27 and 36; and v, 22). In one case the terms include 
definite permission to the Gauls to retain their own territory 
(B.G. 1, 28) ; in another, we are told that Caesar withdrew his 
forces from a conquered city at nightfall in order that his sol- 
diers might not harm the townspeople (B.G. 1m, 33). As con- 
trasted with indiscriminate slaughter, enslavement of the popula- 
tion, or even the seizure of all their possessions except one gar- 
ment apiece,* this treatment must have seemed very mild; and the 
impression that it made on the minds of the Gauls is probably 
accurately reproduced in Caesar’s report of the pleas for the 
Bellovaci and the Aduatuci (cf. B.G. u, 14: Ut sua clementia ac 

‘For instances of such treatment of the enemy cf. Polybius xvi, 27; and 
xxx, 16; and Plutarch, Sulla xxx; Marius xx1 and xxvit; and Camillus 
xxxv; and cf. E. S. McCartney, “Cum Singulis Vestimentis,” in Class. Phil. 
xx (1928), 15-18. Even Cicero speaks quite casually of the sale of prisoners 
whom he captured in his fight with the Pindenissitae and remarks that the plun- 


dering of their town made a happy Saturnalia for his soldiers (Ad Atticum v, 
20, 5). 
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mansuetudine in eos utatur; and B.G. 1, 31: Si forte pro sua 
clementia ac mansuetudine, quam ipsi ab aliis audirent, statuisset, 
Aduatucos esse conservandos). 

On the other hand, an enemy that offered stubborn resistance 
to Roman arms might be cut down without mercy. In the famous 
battle with the Nervii, that tribe was, according to statements of 
their own ambassadors, reduced prope ad internecionem (B.C. 
11, 28).° When, after a desperate defense, the city of Avaricum 
fell, the Roman soldiers, half crazed with the long conflict and 
with the thought of their own countrymen who had recently been 
massacred by the Gauls at Cenabum, spared neither the aged nor 
women nor children (B.G. vir, 28). And when the furious fight- 
ing about Alesia ended in the defeat and flight of the Gauls, it 
was only the weariness of the Romans that saved their enemies 
from complete annihilation (B.G. vu, 88). The siege of Alesia, 
like that of Avaricum, was marked by cruelty to noncombatants ; 
for, when the civilian population of Alesia were forced by short- 
age of food to leave the city, Caesar refused to receive them, and 
we may infer that they were either cut down or left to starve be- 
tween the city walls and Caesar’s lines (B.G. vu, 78).° 

But stern as his actions were on these occasions, Caesar’s sym- 
pathy for the valiant foe is evident. He speaks with admiration 
of the Nervii, who etiam in extrema spe salutis climbed upon the 
bodies of the slain and fought from that point of vantage . . . 
ut non nequiquam tantae virtutis homines iudicari deberet ausos 
esse transire latissimum flumen, ascendere altissimas ripas, subire 
iniquissimum locum, quae facilia ex difficillimis animi magnitudo 
redegerat (B.G. 11, 27). He stops in his account of the siege of 
Avaricum to record an incident which he himself witnessed and 
considered dignum memoria: the Roman siege works had been 
fired, and a Gaul stood before the city gates throwing lumps of 

5 This statement must have been exaggerated; cf. W. Warde Fowler, 
Julius Caesar: New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1901), 173; Holmes, Caesar's 
Conquest of Gaul,? pp. 80 and 206; and also his edition of the Commentaries, 
Introduction, pp. 1x-x, and note ad u, 28 (prope redacto). 


6I incline to the former view. Caesar’s words are simply: At Caesar dis- 
positis in vallo custodiis recipi prohibebat. 
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pitch and fat into the flames; he was struck down, but his place 
was taken by another man; and the same thing happened again 
and yet again, until at last the flames were extinguished and the 
sortie repulsed (B.G. vir, 25). And the narrative at the end of 
the seventh book brings out all the gallantry of Vercingetorix, 
who had taken up arms non suarum necessitatum sed communis 
libertatis causa, and who, when the cause was lost, offered to 
sacrifice himself for the good of his countrymen (B.G. vit, 89). 

The one thing that Caesar could not forgive was a treacherous 
renewal of hostilities after terms of peace had been agreed upon. 
This accounts for his punishment of the 6,000 Helvetii who tried 
to escape after suing for peace and whom he then pursued and in 
hostium numero habuit (B.G. 1, 27f); for the death of 4,000 
Aduatuci and the selling into slavery of 53,000 more (B.G. 11, 
33) ; for the execution of the senators of the Veneti and the en- 
slavement of the rest of the population (B.G. 11, 10 and 16); 
for the annihilation of the Eburones (B.G. v1, 34 and 43) ; and 
for the seizure of the people of Cenabum and the plundering and 
burning of their town (B.G. vu, 11).? 

The case of the Usipetes and the Tencteri (B.G. 1v, 4-15) 
seems to have been similar, although Caesar’s narrative of the 
incident is condensed almost to the point of obscurity. Caesar 
had had two interviews with ambassadors from these tribes, in 
which he had reason to believe that they were acting treacherous- 
ly; then, after he had granted their request for a three-day 
truce, had announced that he would advance only so far as was 
necessary to secure water, and had given his cavalry orders not 
to take the initiative in an attack, eight hundred German horse- 
men made a sudden violent charge on the Roman cavalry, which 
sent them flying in wild confusion back to the camp. Caesar now 
felt that he should no longer carry on negotiations with the Ger- 
mans, and he accordingly seized the chieftains who came to him 
the next morning; then, making a sudden dash to their camp, he 

7 The Helvetii were probably put to death. Cf. Holmes ad B. G. 1, 28. On 
the other cases listed in this sentence, cf. Holmes, Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul,? 


pp. 80-82, 86-91, 119-25, and 130-38; and Fowler, Julius Caesar, pp. 174, 184-86, 
214, and 218-21. 
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slew those who tried to defend themselves and pursued the rest 
(including a great number of women and children) to the Rhine, 
where they were either slain or drowned in the stream.* 

But the outstanding example of such treatment occurred in the 
year 51 B.c., when Caesar’s command in Gaul was nearly over. 
The great uprising of the previous year under Vercingetorix had 
been put down; the leaders and the weapons of the Gauls had 
been surrendered, and hostages given as a guarantee of good 
faith. Then rebellion flamed forth again and when it was 
finally suppressed, Caesar left the last and bravest of the fighters, 
the garrison of Uxellodunum, with their hands cut off, to be a 
living warning to all who might contemplate rebellion in the fu- 
ture (B.G. vi, 44).° 

These are gruesome scenes; but when we consider that the 
whole war covers a period of nine years, their number is not 
large. And they must have been counterbalanced by months 
when Caesar and his men were quartered in Gaul with little 
friction and when the graciousness of his presence won him many 
friends. At least his friend and subordinate officer, Hirtius, as- 
sures us that Caesar’s reputation for mildness was so firmly 
established that in punishing the people of Uxellodunum he had 
no fear that his act would seem due to innate cruelty (B.G. vim, 
44). The year 50, of which we unfortunately know little in de- 
tail, seems to have been spent in the conciliation and reorganiza- 
tion of the country. Hirtius tells us that Caesar’s chief aim was 
to retain the friendship of the Gallic tribes and to leave them no 
hope and no reasonable ground for war. He therefore laid no 
new burdens upon them but treated the tribes with honor and 
bestowed presents upon the chiefs, thereby winning over the 





8 Caesar’s action aroused much criticism at Rome, and Cato actually pro- 
posed that he be handed over to the Germans for punishment (Suet., Julius 
xxiv; and Plut., Caes. xx). Cato’s censure may have been founded on stern 
old Roman ideals of justice, but undoubtedly many of Caesar’s critics at this 
time were actuated chiefly by jealousy. Cf. Holmes, Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul,? 
p. 99; Fowler, Julius Caesar, pp. 191f; and Heitland, Roman Republic III, 196f. 

® Cf. Holmes, Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul,? p. 193; Fowler, Julius Caesar, p. 
239; and Heitland, Roman Republic III, 220. 
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country, which had been exhausted by so many wars, to loyal 
allegiance (B.G. vit, 49). The strength of his hold upon them 
appeared at the outbreak of the Civil War a few months later, 
when not only did the legion of Transalpine Gauls whom he had 
enrolled stand by him but thousands of the noblest and bravest 
in the land volunteered for service under his standard (B.C. 1, 
39; and Cicero, Ad Atticum 1x, 13, 4).” 

The opening chapters of the Bellum Civile are charged with 
Caesar’s bitter resentment that his enemies have not played fair,” 
and it is only natural that he should give us a heightened picture 
of his own reluctance to enter the conflict. But even if this be 
granted, there is probably some basis for the story which Plu- 
tarch and Suetonius tell of Caesar’s hesitation before he crossed 
the little stream that divided his province from the Italy, which it 
was treason for him to enter (Suetonius, Julius xxx1f).* And 
repeatedly in the first weeks of the war we find Caesar urging 
that Pompey come to a conference, so that they may talk things 
over (Bellum Civile 1, 9, 24 and 26). It is as if he knew his own 
extraordinary personal magnetism — that magnetism to which a 
man like Cicero, however much he might disapprove of Caesar’s 
political standards, inevitably yielded — and realized that if he 
and Pompey could only come face to face he would gain his point. 

To the people of Rome, the outbreak of the Civil War meant 
the return of that terrible period a generation before, when the 
lives of thousands of citizens were taken and their property con- 
fiscated. Cicero’s letters to Atticus through the latter part of the 
year 50 and the beginning of 49 are filled with dread of a pro- 
scription and fear of the outcome, whoever may be the victor.”* 

10 The legion of Transalpine Gauls, called Alauda (“the Lark”), apparently 
because the soldiers wore the figure of a lark on their helmets, kept its organi- 
zation and name even after Caesar’s death (Suet., Julius xxiv; and Cic., Ad 
Att. xvi, 8, 2; and Phil. xm, 2). 

11Cf. especially 1, 11: Erat iniqua condicio postulare, etc. Cf. Fowler, 
Julius Caesar, pp. 259f; and Heitland, Roman Republic III, 276, n. 1. 

12Tt has been conjectured that this story goes back to Asinius Pollio; cf. 
Fowler, Julius Caesar, p. 260. 


18Cf, Ad Att. vi, 8, 2; vu, 3, 5; and vu, 11, 1; and in the same strain, 
though of slightly later date, vit, 16, 2; and rx, 7, 3-5. 
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So in December of 50 B.c. he writes of Caesar: ““We must either 
fight with him or allow him to be a candidate for the consulship 
according to the law. ‘Fight,’ you say. And what will be the re- 
sult? Proscription if you are beaten, slavery if you win” (Ad 
Att. vu, 7,7). And in February of 49, after quoting from his 
own De Re Publica a description of the ideal governor, he says: 


This thought never entered Pompey’s head, least of all in the present 
situation. Each of them has wanted absolute power and not the happi- 
ness and honor of the state. Pompey did not leave Rome because he 
could not defend the city, nor Italy because he was driven from the 
land; but his plan from the start was to stir up ail the lands and all the 
seas, to rouse barbarian kings, to lead savage tribes into Italy under 
arms, to assemble huge armies. That kind of Sulla’s reign has long been 
his aim, and in this he has had the support of many of his associates. 
[Ad Att. vit, 11, 2] 

Into this atmosphere of dread came the news of what had 
happened at Corfinium on February 21, when the garrison under 
Domitius, in despair of being able to hold the fortress, surren- 
dered to Caesar. Fifty senators and their sons, military tribunes, 
and Roman knights had been brought before Caesar, addressed 
with kindly words, and dismissed unharmed; the sum of 6,000,- 
000 sesterces, which Domitius had brought to Corfinium, was re- 
stored to him; and Domitius’ soldiers, without suffering the 
slightest ill treatment, were bidden to take the oath of allegiance 
to Caesar (B. C. 1, 23). “Did you ever read or hear of anyone 
more vigorous in action, more moderate in victory?’ exclaims 
Caelius (Ad Familiares vin, 15, 1). And Cicero writes: “Do you 
see into whose hands the state has fallen? How keen he is, how 
alert, how ready? Truly, if he kills no one and takes away no 
one’s property, he will be loved most by those who feared him 
most” (Ad A?t. vit, 13, 1). We have two letters of Caesar him- 
self dating from this period — a reply to a letter of congratula- 
tion from Oppius and Balbus on his clemency at Corfinium, and a 
similar note to Cicero. To Cicero he writes: 

You are correct in your opinion of me (for you know me well) — 


nothing is farther from my nature than cruelty. And while I feel great 
pleasure in that fact, your approval of my action causes me the greatest 
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joy. I am not disturbed that people say that those whom I dismissed 
have departed to make war upon me again. For there is nothing that I 
like better than that I should be like myself and they like themselves. 
[Ad Att. 1x, 16, 2] 


The letter to Oppius and Balbus begins: 


I am pleased that you indicate in your letters how strongly you approve 
of what happened at Corfinium. I shall gladly follow your advice — all 
the more gladly because I had determined of my own accord to appear 
as moderate as possible and to try to become reconciled with Pompey. 
Let us see if in this way we can gain the good will of all and enjoy a 
lasting victory, since other commanders have not been able by cruelty 
either to escape hatred or to maintain their victory for a long time — 
except Lucius Sulla, and I have no intention of imitating him. [Ad Ait. 
1x, 7C, 1] 

Purely a matter of policy? Perhaps. Many people must have 
taken this view a month later, when, after opposition from the 
senute and the tribunes, Caesar left Rome in violent anger; and 
Curio in a conversation with Cicero is outspoken in his opinion: 
“Many had advised a massacre, and it was not because of in- 
clination or native disposition that Caesar had refrained from 
cruelty but merely because he thought clemency would win him 
favor” (Ad Att. x, 4, 8). It was policy, undoubtedly, that dic- 
tated the release of Pompey’s two chief engineers, Numerius 
Magius and Lucius Vibullius Rufus (B. C. 1, 24, 34; and 1m, 10). 
These men had influence with Pompey, and Caesar, as he himself 
tells Oppius and Balbus, hoped that they would be helpful in 
negotiations (Ad Att. 1x, 7C, 2). 

But I cannot help feeling that Caesar’s reasons went deeper 
than this. He has given us a graphic account of what happened 
in Spain only a few weeks after he left Rome. Pompey’s lieu- 
tenants, Afranius and Petreius, who had been left in charge, in 
attempting to retreat from Ilerda, were hemmed in by Caesar’s 
men and cut off from food and water. Caesar’s soldiers were 
eager to fight; the legates, centurions, and military tribunes 
urged him to engage in battle; the enemy were completely de- 
moralized ; and he could easily have fallen upon them and massa- 
cred them all. But, as he tells us, 
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Caesar hoped that he could end the campaign without fighting and 

without bloodshed. ... Why should he lose some of his men even in a 
successful battle? Why should he allow soldiers who had deserved well 
at his hands to be wounded? Why, in short, should he make trial of 
fortune? Especially as it was the duty of a general to conquer by wisdom 
no less than by the sword. He was touched with pity, too, for his fellow- 
citizens, whom he saw doomed to death; and he preferred to gain his 
ends without injuring them. [B. C. 1, 72] 
To this resolve he held, even in the face of threatened mutiny; 
and when the inevitable surrender of his opponents came, he de- 
manded only that the armies that had been maintained against 
him should be dismissed, those who lived in Spain being dis- 
charged at once, and the rest as soon as they came to the river 
Varus. He even promised them a supply of grain until they 
should reach this river (B. C. 1, 85-87). Some of these troops of 
their own accord came over to his side; he treated them kindly 
and gave the officers positions corresponding to those which they 
had held under Afranius and Petreius (B. C. 1, 77). 

Suetonius (Julius Lxxv) singles out this incident for special 
mention as an example of Caesar’s clemency, contrasting his ac- 
tions in detail with the cruelty of Afranius and Petreius; and T. 
Rice Holmes, writing in September, 1914, says: 

Four months ago I stood upon the plain where . . . Caesar had it in 
his power to annihilate the Pompeian army. It seemed to me that, just 
as in describing that awful scene and the clamour which he thereupon 
subdued the tense vividness of his restrained narrative reached its zenith, 
so at that moment of his life his character was most admirable. Serenely 
confident that he could win a bloodless victory, considerate towards his 
own men, compassionate towards his enemy, deaf to mutinous threats, 
tenacious of his purpose, inexorable in enforcing his authority, he set an 
example which, notwithstanding what men call progress, is needed still.14 

The policy adopted at this time continued to the end of the war. 
After the rout at Pharsalus Caesar ordered the survivors to come 
down from the hill to which they had retreated, and then bade 
his own soldiers care for them and see that none was injured or 
lost any property (B. C. m1, 98). Immunity was granted to 
prominent Pompeians both at this time and later: to Marcus 


14 Cf. Holmes, Roman Republic III, 74. 
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Brutus and Gaius Cassius after Pharsalus; to Lucius Caesar and 
the son of Marcus Cato after Thapsus; and Aulus Caecina, who, 
in addition to fighting against Caesar, had offended him with an 
abusive book, was allowed to live but not to return to Italy (Bel- 
lum Africanum 89; and Suet., Julius LXxv). 

Dio (xu, 15-18) gives a long speech which Caesar made to 
the senate on his return, assuring them that he meant to use his 
victory mildly. The wording of the speech is undoubtedly Dio’s 
own, but the principle which it enunciates is in accord with Plu- 
tarch’s statement (Caesar tvu1, 3) that after the Civil War Cae- 
sar conducted himself in a blameless manner, so that the vote of 
the temple of Clemency was not at all inappropriate; and the 
general atmosphere of tolerance that Caesar created around him 
shows in Matius’ staunch defense: “He never prevented my asso- 
ciating with those whom I liked, even when he was not fond of 
them” (Ad Fam. x1, 28, 7). 

The later fortunes of many of the Pompeians are known to us 
from the correspondence and the orations of Cicero. Cicero him- 
self was allowed to return to Italy and recover his property 
(Plut., Cicero xxx1x), and as a result of Cicero’s pleas the same 
permission was granted to Ligarius (Cic., Pro Ligario, and Ad 
Fam. v1, 13f). Marcus Marcellus was also pardoned but did not 
live to reach his native land (Cic., Pro Marcello, and Ad Fam. 
Iv, 4, 3 and 7-12). Caecina, in spite of Cicero’s hopes for him, was 
not allowed to return (Ad Fam. v1, 5-8). Plutarch tells us of the 
offices which Caesar bestowed upon Brutus and Cassius, and 
Plutarch and Suetonius both mention the honor that he paid to 
Pompey’s memory (Plut., Caesar tv; Suet., Julius Lxxv). 

The picture that emerges from this record of more than a 
dozen years is a consistent one — of a man who, when it became 
necessary to take the field, would fight to the death, and who was 
merciless in his punishment of treachery and revolt; but who, 
when it was possible to do so, preferred to gain his ends without 
bloodshed, and who could be generous to a conquered foe. That 
questions of policy entered into his treatment of the enemy is cer- 
tain: he must have realized that a conciliated province would give 
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him far more of the support that he desired than one whose 
inhabitants were smarting under injury; and the implication of 
his letter to Oppius is clear, that he intended to use clemency as a 
means to preserve his power. But to see the needs of others as 
well as his own, to deal with provincials and fellow-citizens so 
that, while advancing his own interests, he was at the same time 
acting for their ultimate good, this required a keenness and a 
breadth of vision such as few men in all history have possessed. 

Caesar’s fellow-countrymen at the close of the Civil War seem 
to have felt no doubt whatsoever that his magnanimity was gen- 
uine. Jn Caesare haec sunt: mitis clemensque natura, Cicero wrote 
to Caecina (Ad Fam. v1, 6, 8) ; and Cassius, writing from Spain, 
where Pompey’s eldest son had taken up arms against Caesar, 
says that he prefers the old merciful master to the cruel new one 
(Ad Fam. xv, 19, 4). 

Yet Cassius, who spoke thus of “the old and merciful master,” 
was, in all probability, the one who originated the plot against 
him; ** and many of the men to whom Caesar had granted life 
and the possession of property only a short time before crowded 
around him with their daggers on the fatal Ides of March. Octa- 
vian, Antony, and Lepidus found in Caesar’s death a warning 
that ‘“‘ambition should be made of sterner stuff’; and one of their 
first acts after coming to power was to issue a proclamation call- 
ing attention to the fate that had overtaken him as the result of 
excessive clemency, and announcing a policy of ruthlessness for 
themselves (Appian, Bellum Civile 1v, 8-11). At the moment it 
seemed like a reversal of the best that Julius Caesar had stood for. 
But years afterward, when peace had come to the Roman world 
and the horrors of the Civil War were “old, unhappy, far-off 
things,” a poet at the court of Augustus sang what the emperor 
must have come to believe (Horace, Odes 111, 4, 65-67) : 

Vis consili expers mole ruit sua; 


vim temperatam di quoque provehunt 
in maius. 


15 Cf. Plut., Brutus, vin-x; Appian, B. C. u, 113; R. Y. Tyrrell, The 
Correspondence of Cicero: Dublin, Hodges, Figgis and Co. (1886-1904), V, 


Introduction, p. xx1x; and Holmes, Roman Republic II, 339, n. 5. 











LITERARY CRITICISM IN OVID 
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Ovid was a trifler with life, and he must be admitted to have in 
some degree trifled with his art. None the less, his art, next to the 
philandering which, in one way or another, it was largely devoted 
to celebrating, was the most real thing about him; and it is not 
surprising, though the fact has not received the attention it 
deserves, that his voluminous works (which equal in extent those 
of Lucretius, Catullus, Vergil, Horace, and Tibullus put together ) 
contain numerous passages which reveal his attitude to certain 
problems of poetry that are among the fundamental topics of 
criticism. Moreover, the opinions of Ovid on such subjects are 
not without their importance, at least for the history of criticism 
at Rome; and as I shall hope to show, in some cases they possess 
real value in themselves. 

We may begin by inquiring what he has to say of the source of 
poetry in the human being and in the conditions of his life. In 
the Tristia (111, 14, 33-40) he gives a list of the requirements, and 
foremost in the list stands ingenium. We know that by derivation 
this word means “natural endowment” in a very wide sense, which 
may include the spiritual, the moral, the imaginative, and the 
intellectual — or all combined. Does it mean “natural endow- 
ment” to Ovid? And if so, endowment primarily of what kind? 
If not, in what other sense does he use it? Note in the first place, 
that if we except two evidently stereotyped criticisms of other 
poets,’ in only one passage in Ovid do we receive a hint of the 
distinction — so articulate in most Roman critics — between 
ingenium and ars. In Tristia v, 1, 27f he says: 

1 Cf. Tristia u, 424 and Amores 1, 15, 14, of Ennius and Callimachus respec- 
tively. 
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Non haec ingenio, non haec componimus arte: 
materia est propriis ingeniosa malis. 


This is not very enlightening : the most that can be inferred from 
it is that ingenium, being mentioned in addition to an acquired 
capacity, probably means a natural capacity. If this is what Ovid 
means, it is curious that nowhere else does he give clear expres- 
sion to the same idea. He uses indeed such phrases as 


Ingenium fregere meum mala, cuius et ante 
fons infecundus parvaque vena fuit. 
sed quaecumque fuit, nullo exercente refugit 
et longo periit arida facta situ [ Tristia 111, 14, 33-36], 


with which should be compared: 


Nos, quibus ingenium longi minuere labores 
[Ex Ponto 111, 4, 11], 


Quod ingenium longa rubigine laesum 
torpet [Tristia v, 12, 21f], and 


Contudit ingenium patientia longa malorum 
et pars antiqui nulla vigoris adest [ibid., vss. 31f] ; 


while dives ingeniim in Tristia 11, 335 is synonymous with magna 
fertilitas of vs. 328. In these and similar phrases, largely meta- 
phors from agriculture, while in some cases there is the suggestion 
that ingenium is a natural ager in which grow the poetical crops, 
Ovid does not draw any clear distinction between the field or 
natural source or matrix (e.g. fons, vena) and the products, fru- 
ges or what not, which in the literary sphere mean poetical com- 
positions and which, just as crops proceed from seed sown in a 
field, may well be regarded as issuing primarily from some 
external source of fertilization. In other words, poetry may be 
produced by ingenium, as a car is produced by a factory, but owe 
its inspiration, or idea, to something else, just as the car does. On 
this view ingenium is simply the natural capacities, the intellectual 
(and perhaps we may add, the imaginative) powers which effect 
the actual composition ; but it is not in addition the real source of 
the composition; or, if it is, it does not necessarily mean more 
than merely intellectual power. That this is Ovid’s real opinion 
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and that he does not find the source of poetry in anything which 
could be called sensibility or évdovoiacpds, can, I think, be demon- 
strated beyond the possibility of doubt. In several other passages 
he speaks with a less uncertain voice. In Ex Ponto 1, 5, ingenium 
in vs. 3 becomes dicendi carminis usus in vs. 7, which he says, in 
words very similar to those quoted above of ingenium, 


Deficit estque minor factus inerte situ [vs. 8]. 
Consider again the two passages which follow: 


Divitis ingenti est immania Caesaris acta 
condere, materia ne superetur opus [Tristia 11, 335f], and 
Dum tamen in rebus temptamus carmina parvis, 
materiae gracili sufficit ingenium. 
nuper, ut huc magni pervenit fama triumphi, 
ausus sum tantae sumere molis opus. 
obruit audentem rerum gravitasque nitorque, 
nec potui coepti pondera ferre mei. [Ex Ponto u1, 5, 25-30.] 


This evidence seems to show that ingenium is above all, if it is 
not entirely, an intellectual capacity and that its function is not 
to give birth to, but to give expression to, an idea which is supplied 
to it ab extra, the difficulty of doing so being relative to the pro- 
fundity or comprehensiveness of the idea supplied. 

What, then, is it that supplies the idea? We are naturally 
tempted to say the imagination, and imagination, albeit not of a 
very penetrating type, is undoubtedly a principal element in 
Ovid’s genius. But not one of his works is built, so to say, upon 
an imaginative foundation; his imagination works only upon the 
details and amounts to little more than an essentially intellectual 
sprightliness. Nor does he — to return to the question before us 
— seem to ascribe to imagination (in anything like the sense in 
which we use the word in literary contexts) the credit of initiating 
the idea which sets ingenium in motion. In the two passages last 
quoted clearly nothing of the kind could naturally be supposed to 
inspire the composition of poems on a triumph or on the emperor’s 
achievements; and as has just been said, the nature of Ovid’s 
extant works points to the same conclusion. Moreover, this con- 
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clusion is corroborated by almost the whole of Roman poetical 
literature. To the Roman poetry was emphatically not the out- 
pouring of an overcharged sensibility; still less was it an attempt 
to depict the gropings of the soul in regions where imagination is 
the only guide. Rather, it was a job to be done, to be done because 
the genius of Rome must find some literary expression which 
could stand comparison with the masterworks of the Greeks, 
because a main function of poetry was held to be that of giving 
instruction (especially moral instruction), sometimes because of 
the pleasure which is conveyed by rhythmical utterance, and for 
one or two other reasons — all very estimable but entirely prosy. 
It is scarcely surprising, then, if Ovid has little to say of the 
primum mobile. In cold fact, the less said about it the better ; for, 
whereas to the Greek “imitation” meant the artistic representa- 
tion of any natural or mental object or relation, the Roman 
inheritor of Aristotle’s doctrine could not see in it anything more 
than a justification for imitating Greek literary models. There 
exists no greater proof of the hopelessly unimaginative nature of 
the Romans than the facts that their poets, with only one or two 
notable exceptions,” worked only within the field already tilled by 
their Greek predecessors and that, when they had done this with 
wearisome iteration and a very Roman thoroughness, their poetry 
died a natural death — which fact may excuse the incidental 
remark that those of Anglo-Saxon descent who speak in the same 
breath of the Romans and of their own race as “practical’’ peoples 
thereby do a ghastly injustice to the imaginative and emotional 
genius of the latter. 

We may now turn to the other items in Ovid’s list of the poet’s 
needs, and these need not long detain us. The second is librorum, 


21T mean, of course, outside the field of didactic poetry. Ovid gives plenty of 
examples which show to what lengths this prosaic people was driven by its 
self-imposed task of putting Rome on the poetical map. Among the subjects of 
didactic verse which he mentions as having been already treated by others we 
find gambling, ball games, swimming, hoop-playing, dyeing, and bottling wine 
(Tristia u, 471-93), in addition to the more ordinary subjects of the type 
described in, e.g., Tristia tv, 10, 43f. We remember, further, that Ovid himself 
wrote a poem on cosmetics, not to mention his magnificent reductio ad absurdum 
of didactic poetry in general, the Art of Love. 
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per quos inviter alarque, copia (Tristia 11, 14, 37f). If this 
meant primarily material for silent communion with great minds, 
the fruit of which would be the enrichment of the poet’s own, a 
good case could be made out, even in these days of exaggerated 
individualism in poetry, for the value of such a store. But what 
Ovid is thinking of appears only too plainly in the piece in which 
he describes the ill-success of his attempt to describe the triumph 
(Ex Ponto u1, 4, 17f and 37-44) : 


Spectatum vates alii scripsere triumphum: 
est aliquid memori visa notare manu. . . 

His ego defectus dubiisque auctoribus usus 
ad vestri venio iure favoris opem. 

nec mihi nota ducum nec sunt mihi nota locorum 
nomina. materiam non habuere manus. 

pars quota de tantis rebus, quam fama referre 
aut aliquis nobis scribere posset, erat? 

quo magis, o lector, debes ignoscere, si quid 
erratum est illic praeteritumve mihi. 


In other words, as Ovid himself says in another connection 

(Tristia v, 12, 52), books are nothing but one kind of the carmi- 

nis arma (in a very every-day sense of arma) with which the 

Roman must equip himself for the attack on the fortress of the 

Muses. They are, further, the materials without the proper use 

of which he could not aspire to the almost sacred title of doctus. 
Thirdly (Tristia m1, 14, 39f) : 


Nullus in hac terra, recitem si carmina, cuius 
intellecturis auribus utar, adest. 


This complaint is repeated several times and serves to remind us 
that Roman poetry was written not as a means of personal enjoy- 
ment or catharsis but with an audience always in view. Ovid 
elsewhere remarks (Ex Ponto tv, 2, 33f), in the plainest possible 


terms : 
In tenebris numerosos ponere gestus 
quodque legas nulli scribere carmen, idem est. 


The auditor is another of the carminis arma, for 
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Excitat auditor studium, laudataque virtus 
crescit et immensum gloria calcar habet 
[Ex Ponto tv, 2, 35f]. 


And if he says elsewhere (Tristia 1v, 10, 112-14; cf., also ibid. tv, 
1, 89f) : 
Carmine fata levo. 
quod quamvis nemo est, cuius referatur ad aures, 
sic tamen absumo decipioque diem, 


we must remember that, even at Tomi, he was writing all the time 
for readers in Rome. 

Last among the carminis arma we are perhaps justified in 
including the lima, to which Ovid frequently refers, though not in 
the passage which has provided our framework hitherto. He 
often talks, as we might expect a Roman to do, of what may be 
called the labor of literature; e.g., writing to Suillius (Ex Ponto 
Iv, 8, 73f), he says: 


Nam modo bella geris, numeris modo verba coerces, 
quodque altis opus est, hoc tibi lusus erit. 


The labor is, however, lightened by the joy of creation and by the 
momentum which is stored up in the course of actual composition: 


Scribentem iuvat ipse labor minuitque laborem, 
cumque suo crescens pectore fervet opus.* 


3 Cf. Ex Ponto 11, 9,21f. This is the explanation of certain passages in which 
Ovid refers to fervor, spiritus, calor, etc. as present in, or as affecting, the poet; 
e.g.: 

Sic ubi mota calent viridi mea pectora thyrso 
altior humano spiritus ille malo est [Tristia 1v, 1, 43{], and 
Sed tamen ambobus [two poets] debet inesse calor 
[Ex Ponto u, 5, 68]. 
It is a natural corollary of this view that, as may be inferred from Tristia trv, 
1, 37f, Ex Ponto 1, 5, 31-34; 1v, 9, 31f, Ovid had little sympathy with the idea 
that the poet is mad; cf. also Ars Amoris u, 508: 
Nec sua non sanus scripta poeta legat. 
That the poet does not write under any kind of inspiration is a conviction 
further enforced in the very numerous statements (Tristia 1, 1, 39-56; 11, 37f; 
m1, 14, 41; v, 3, 9) that happiness and security and contentment are among the 
preessentials of the writing of great poetry. Pax mentis (Tristia v, 12, 4) is 
scarcely the frame of mind which we regard as its suitable or natural source; it 
certainly did not produce the best work of Catullus, Lucretius, or Propertius. 
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This, however, is only half — in Ovid’s opinion (Ex Ponto 11, 9, 
23f and 1, 5, 17), not even half — of the poet’s task. Beyond it 
lay the inevitable work of revision and correction, work which 
demanded that everything, individual words included (Ex Ponto 
1, 5, 19f), should be rigidly and impartially weighed in the scales 
of criticism. It was partly for this reason that the poet, as we 
saw above, liked to have around him a circle of people who could 
criticize his work as it gradually took shape. Left to his own 
resources as he was in his exile, Ovid, though he is aware of 
defects in his work (Ex Ponto 1, 5, 15f and elsewhere) and that 
he cannot expect a favorable hearing for anything that has not 
been hammered out on the anvil of criticism (Tristia 1, 7, 29), 
none the less shirks the toil which this revision requires (Es« 
Ponto u1, 9, 17-26 and 1, 5, 59f) ; and his latest works, as is well 
known, do not exhibit the same polish as the Amores and Hero- 
ides. He is, then, in regard to the lima, thoroughly orthodox in 
his theory but not always so in practice. Even the Fasti he allowed 
to be published after a revision which extended only to the end 
of the first book. 

We may now pass to another problem as vital as that of the 
source of poetry, with which we started —the question of its 
function. Roman theory almost invariably considered the service 
of the state in one form or another to be its chief, if not its only, 
justification, though some gave countenance to pleasure as a 
more or less adventitious by-product. The pleasure, indeed, 
which poetry could give, was a fact too obvious to be ignored 
and so had to be admitted, even if only by the side door. In this 
sphere we find Ovid true to his own nature — the inveterate 
pleasure-seeker will not hear of utilitas as the poet’s aim: 


Cum bene quaesieris quid agam, magis utile nil est 
artibus his, quae nil utilitatis habent.* 


It is because the Roman poets for the most part enjoyed it that their works are 
for the most part so successfully sedate. 
*Cf. Ex Ponto 1, 5, 53£; also Amores ut, 12, 13; Tristia 1, 5, 25{; and finally 
Ars Amoris u, 283 : 
Carmina lector 
commendet dulci qualiacumque sono. 
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Poetry may be, indeed, the balm of care and a relief in sorrow; 
but this is its only utilitas. He is ready to admit, of course, that 
utilitas is an aim which the poet can pursue if he wishes,’ and that 
he may actually achieve it, e.g., in perpetuating the memory of 
great deeds. But this useful effect he will create only as a by- 
product of the pleasure which his work must give if it is not to be 
still-born and unknown. It would be unwise, no doubt, to give 
Ovid too much credit for being the first, if not the only, Roman 
to uphold uncompromisingly a view of the function of poetry 
the denial of which to any modern critic appears unthinkable. But 
it is nevertheless true that he thereby did no inconsiderable service 
to Roman theory and practice alike,® and this service was enor- 
mously enhanced by the unbounded popularity which his works 
enjoyed from the first. Apart from satire and other professedly 
didactic work, poetry henceforth did not customarily pay even 
lip-service to gravitas and utilitas. By the time of Quintilian, that 
staid professor even feels bound to pay lip-service to pleasure, as 
the aim of poetic composition. And this pleasure, to Ovid, is not 
limited (this we have already seen) to anything quite so shallow 
as the character of the man might lead us to expect. At the same 
time, the wider connotation of the word pleasure cannot be 
ignored, and was assuredly not ignored by our author. And in 
spite of this, he has the self-assurance and independence to admit 
— nay, to insist on —the profound influence which poetry may 
exercise upon character, an influence all the more profound 
because of the attractiveness of the poetic medium as such (cf. 
Remedium Amoris 757-66) : 


5 This is admitted by implication in, e.g., Tristia u, 507: 
Quoque minus prodest, scaena est lucrosa poetae. 


6 It may be remarked in this connection that Ovid, unlike the average Roman 
poet, to whom, as a recent critic has truly said, history provided the “keenest 
stimulus” and the “justification of his high calling,” claims that he is not, as a 
poet, bound by the moral restraints to which the historian must submit: cf. 
Amores 111, 12, 19: 


Nec tamen ut testes mos est audire poetas, and ibid. 41f: 


Exit in immensum fecunda licentia vatum, 
obligat historica nec sua verba fide. 
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Eloquar invitus: teneros ne tange poetas. 
summoveo dotes ipsius ipse meas. 
Callimachum fugito: non est inimicus Amori; 
et cum Callimacho tu quoque, Coe, noces. 
me certe Sappho meliorem facit amicae, 
nec rigidos mores Teia Musa dedit. 
carmina quis potuit tuto legisse Tibulli, 
vel tua, cuius opus Cynthia sola fuit? 
quis poterit lecto durus discedere Gallo? 
et mea nescio quid carmina tale sonant. 


He dismisses criticism of the moral effect of his Ars in very high- 
and-mighty strain: 
Dummodo sic placeam, dum toto canter in orbe, 
quod volet, impugnent unus et alter, opus .. . 


Summa petit livor; perflant altissima venti; 
summa petunt dextra fulmina missa Iovis." 


He is at pains to insist, as Catullus (xv, 5f) and Martial (1, 4, 8) 
do also, that the character of his works is not to be taken as a 
mirror of that of their author, and ends his self-purgation by the 
acute remark that, if the opposite inference were justified and 
were drawn in the case of others as well, 
Accius esset atrox, conviva Terentius esset, 
essent pugnaces qui fera bella canunt [Tristia 11, 359f]. 

But more than this he makes some very sensible remarks on the 
moral effect of literature in general. In ary book people will find 
what they expect or desire to find. The representation of evil in 
any work can be turned to evil purposes by whosoever likes evil ; 
cf. Tristia u, 255-58: 


Carmine ab omni 
ad delinquendum doctior esse potest. 
quodcumque attigerit si qua est studiosa sinistri 
ad vitium mores instruet inde suos. 


Further, this rule is without exceptions: 


Persequar inferius, modo si licet ordine ferri, 
posse nocere animis carminis omne genus. 
non tamen idcirco crimen liber omnis habebit: 


™ Cf. Remedium Amoris 363f and 369f; see the whole passage. 
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nil prodest, quod non laedere possit idem. . 
Sic igitur carmen, recta si mente legatur, 
constabit nulli posse nocere meum. 
[Tristia 11, 263-66 and 275f.] 


The justice of these comments speaks for itself. In them we have 
merely a new application of the famous doctrine of the mean, the 
most valuable legacy of ancient philosophy to its posterity. 

Such, I think, is Ovid’s contribution to the more important 
problems of literary criticism. It falls far short, of course, of 
covering the whole ground, is presented only in the form of obiter 
dicta here and there, and has no special claim to be considered 
authoritative. Nevertheless it has the freshness and, in places, the 
originality® which is lacking in the pronouncements of professed 
critics, whose more servile adherence to tradition to some extent 
embarrassed their perception of realities. And in two cases at 
least, as I have tried to show, Ovid’s views are of permanent 
value, in addition to being definite advances beyond the thought 
of his age. 

8 The same qualities are very striking features of his own work upon the 
well-worn topics of mythology, and may be further illustrated by his amused 


contempt for the never-ending series of the orthodox remaniements of the old 
legends ; e.g. cf. Tristia u, 317f: 


Cur non Argolicis potius quae concidit armis 
vexata est iterum carmine Troia meo? 











Notes 


{All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
directly to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 





‘HMIOEQN TENOY ’ANAPQN IN M 23 AND THE 
CATALOGUES IN B 


The “un-Homeric” word fpiteos has troubled commentators 
since ancient times. Leaf voices the general opinion: “The men- 
tion of ‘demigods’ takes us away at once from the Homeric world, 
and opens an entirely new order of conceptions.” The trouble is 
the result of confusion in the understanding of the word ‘“Ho- 
meric.” In the history of Homeric criticism a regrettable feature 
is the vis inertiae which prevents an illuminating discovery of a 
truth which should have been obvious from being accepted and 
applied to the removal of other difficulties. In 1896 Arthur Platt 
(Jour. of Phil. xxiv, 28-38) showed that in the simile Homer 
is speaking in propria persona and therefore is referring to things 
of his own times, which are familiar to his audience from their 
own experience. Hence there is nothing strange in his mention 
of a four-horse team (O 680) or a trumpet (2 219), because 
these were known to his audience. But this acute observation of 
Arthur Platt has not been applied to a clarification of our under- 
standing of two distinct meanings of the word “Homeric.”’ This 
adjective may be used to describe either the life and times which 
are the theme of Homer’s poems or the life and times of Homer 
himself and of his audience. 

When the action of the poems progresses the poet is giving us 
a dramatic picture of life — a moving picture, in fact — which is 
just as vivid and real as in Attic tragedy. But epic differs from 
drama in that we must, by means of our imagination, translate 
the poet’s words into pictures rather than see the action with our 
physical eyes. Hence a considerable amount of stage directions 
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is needed and also of illustrations (the similes), comments, de- 
scriptions, and explanations, many of which are like modern 
footnotes. In all these the dramatic illusion is broken: the action 
is interrupted and the current of life which the narrative pictures 
ceases to flow while the poet, like G. B. Shaw in his long “stage 
directions,” directly addresses his audience. Rarely (four or five 
times in the two poems) the poet’s explanatory remarks are so 
long that they become veritable excursuses. These in kind, if not 
in length, are exactly like the excursuses introduced by Victor 
Hugo in his epic of Jean Valjean. In them the poet violates the 
dramatic illusion and turns directly to his audience quite as clear- 
ly, except that his words concern the story and not the audience, 
as does the chorus in an Aristophanic parabasis. The excursuses 
of the Odyssey are the story of Theoclymenus (0 225-56), the 
Boarhunt (t 393-466), and possibly the Garden of Alcinous (4 
103-32 ; cf. vs. 132). In the /liad there are two, the Catalogues 
(B 484-779 and 811-77; in vss. 780-810 the action progresses), 
and the Fate of the Greek Wall (M 8-35). In all these excursuses 
the poet makes it clear that the passages are digressions. 

At the beginning of the Catalogue the poet says plainly that he 
is about to digress; cf. B 492f: 

.. . boot txd “Thtov FAdov. 
doxous at vyn@v Epéw vijdcs te MEONdOaGS. 

“T, the poet Homer, with the aid of the Muses, will describe the 
expedition that came to Troy; I will mention the commanders and 
the numbers of their ships.” It is not the Muse alone who speaks, 
as in the telling of the story (cf. A 1 and @ 1), but the poet speak- 
ing to his audience. That he speaks as of the year 850 B.c. (or at 
whatever date he composed this part of the /liad) explains why 
he places the Boeotians in Boeotia, and not in Thessaly, where 
they were at the time of the story. Since he has said that he will 
describe the fleet as it came to Troy at the beginning of the war, 
he naturally uses the words vées xiov (vs. 509), vées éotiydwvto 
(vs. 516), vijes Exovto (vs. 534), and the like, expressions 
which the critics, utterly disregarding the words doo. %txd 
“Thtov tAtov (vs. 492) assert could properly be used only 
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in a story describing the concentration at Aulis. And that the 
dramatic illusion is for the moment in abeyance justifies the 
references to the forces as marshaled for the battle (vss. 525f, 
558, 587-90, 678, 704, and 727), to the death of Protesilaus be- 
fore the action of the poem begins (vs. 698-702), to the return of 
Philoctetes after the action of the poem is completed (vss. 721- 
25), and to the death of Trojans “in the river” (vss. 860f and 
874f{), towards the end of the action of the poem.’ All the 
grounds for assigning either of the Catalogues to the Cypria 
disappear as soon as the principle which Arthur Platt discovered 
in the use of the similes is applied to other utterances of the poet 
in propria persona. 

The account of the later disappearance of every trace of the 
Greek wall (M 8-35) is also a digression which interrupts the 
progress of the action. The proof of this is the presence of the 
resumptive tote in vs. 35: “This, as time has proved (doa), 
Poseidon and Apollo were to do afterwards”; tote 5’ duqi payn 
évony te Sedjet; “but at the time of which we were speaking,” 
“but to return to our story.” Tote 3€ is used more than thirty 
times to mark a return to the story after a digression by the poet 
in propria persona, e.g. in the excursus on Theoclymenus (0 257) ; 
in the Boarhunt the resumptive word is thy (t 467), and in the 
Garden of Alcinous it is va (ym 133). Since, then, in M 8-35, 
the poet himself is speaking directly to his audience and of an 
event which is quite outside the limits of the story, he of course 
uses ideas and words which belong to his own time. No one 


1To an impartial judge, one who is unaffected by the nineteenth-century 
belief in a conglomerate composition of the Jliad, the discrepancy between 
B 860f, 874f, and the narrative of the Battle at the River (® 1-232) would 
be as good evidence that B, including the Catalogues, was composed while the 
final chapters of the /liad had been only sketched in outline, as that the Cata- 
logues were the later work of a poet who knew, and used, a different version 
of the Battle at the River; cf. Wilamowitz, Die Ilias und Homer: Berlin, Weid- 
mann (1916), 85. Certainly B 779 [the Myrmidons], moitwv tvda xai tvda 
xatd otgatdév, indicates either that at this point the poet had already in mind 
the outline of I (cf. I 168), or else that at I 168 the poet could refer back to 
B 779, for otherwise he would have told why Phoenix might naturally have 
been in the barracks of Agamemnon on the evening of the Embassy. On the 
futility of making so much of minor discrepancies in Homer, cf. Class. Wkly. 
xxiv (1930), 41f. 
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objects to the use of the word fideos by Hesiod (Works, vs. 
160). If Hesiod knew of demigods, why should not Homer 
also be familiar with them? The two poets belonged to the same 
period of culture. In the story these demigods are represented as 
men, “even as you and I.” But by the Greeks of Homer’s own 
time these heroes of legend, many of whom claimed a god or 
goddess as father or mother, would of course be regarded as 
demigods. The use of the word jibeos by a poet of the ninth 
century when speaking in propria persona ought to cause no 
more trouble to commentators than its use by Socrates in the 
fifth (Plato, Apology 28C). The only trouble with jpidéwv 
yévos dvée@v in M 23 and with the authorship of the Catalogues 
is the inability or the unwillingness to distinguish between two 
distinct meanings of “Homeric.” 
SAMUEL E. Bassett 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


A NOTE ON VERGIL, ECLOGUES I AND IX 


That allegory forms an important element in the Eclogues of 
Vergil is not only suggested by his close imitation of Theocritus 
but also attested by ancient commentators, whatever their judg- 
ment in any particular case may be worth; and it seems impos- 
sible to read a poem like the fourth Eclogue without detecting the 
presence of allegorical meanings, much as we may differ as to 
their interpretation. On the other hand, there are other Eclogues 
which seem to sober scholars to be essentially free from allegory, 
or at least which have no need of recourse to allegorical explana- 
tions to make them satisfactorily intelligible. Between these two 
extremes lie poems variously regarded by scholars as allegorical 
or the reverse, and it is here that the besetting temptation to 
allegorize may most easily be pressed too far. 

Two of the most interesting cases are the first and the ninth 
Eclogues, describing economic conditions in the Po valley (in 
the ninth more precisely located near Mantua) after the Battle 
of Philippi, when farms were being confiscated for distribution 
to veterans. That Tityrus in the first Eclogue represents the 
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young Vergil himself, who saved his estate by visiting Rome 
and securing the favor of Octavian, and that Menalcas in the 
ninth is likewise Vergil, who had expected to save his estate but 
had none the less been ousted by a ruthless soldier, so that he 
had escaped at the risk of his life, is a theory which has been com- 
monly accepted from the time of Servius to the present. Upon 
these interpretations — themselves by no means free from diffi- 
culties — have been built yet other assumptions. The scenery of 
the two poems in question includes such local features as springs 
(1, 39 and 52; 1x, 20), hills (1x, 7f), and a cliff (1, 75), which, 
if supposed to be situated on or near the farm of the poet, are 
thought to cast light upon the identification of Andes, his birth- 
place — by the further and none too firmly founded assumption 
that the farm from which he was (or was not) dispossessed was 
that upon which he was born. Pietole, the site identified with 
Andes by Dante and many others, does not, in the midst of its 
alluvial plain, display these natural features which I have men- 
tioned ; therefore, it is argued, Vergil was not born there, but at 
some other spot farther north or west. 

But weak assumptions pyramided upon others equally weak 
bring little certainty, and we may approach the question from 
an entirely different side. The Eclogues, like the poems of Theoc- 
ritus which they so constantly imitate, are works of imagination 
rather than historical memoirs and present little pictures of 
typical scenes. The artificiality of the setting, the points at which 
realism —as we think of it—Jjis defective or absent, many 
scholars have noted; and this aspect need not be elaborated here. 
Nor need [ illustrate — what every student knows — the fashion 
in which Vergil has introduced his reminiscences of Theocritus, 
not merely carrying over the framework of whole poems but 
filling out the spaces of that structure with a mosaic of details 
borrowed from many different Theocritean passages, while he 
mixes in the result not a little of Italian landscape and allusion, 
as in the two poems under discussion. With such evident mingling 
of the Greek elements are we justified in expecting in the Italian 
details any close approach to geographic exactitude? That Ver- 
gil, whether born at Pietole or at Calvisano or at some other 
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place, might, by the age at which he wrote these poems, have 
seen (or, at least, have heard descriptions of) such features as 
hills, springs, and cliffs is obvious; and that he felt that the 
insertion of these details into his work would produce a desirable 
result, by recreating more vividly to the imagination of the reader 
the setting of the events described, we may infer from his having 
so inserted them; but to hold the poet to topographic precision 
is to ask of him what, in poems of this genre, we have no right 
to require, and what we cannot fairly demand even of the more 
realistic poets of our own day. 

An interesting illustration may be found in the works of Mr. 
Robert Frost. In a poem entitled “The Mountain” and published 
in his volume North of Boston, there is described a mountain in 
Lunenburg, overshadowing a town across the river and having 
on its summit a remarkable spring. Knowing somewhat intimate- 
ly the region of which Mr. Frost writes and being puzzled, like 
some students of Vergil’s Eclogues, in reconciling the topo- 
graphic details, I asked Mr. Frost himself about the facts and 
learned that he had combined the name of Lunenburg, Vermont, 
with the manner in which Mount Monadnock, in Lemington, 
Vermont, at certain times of the afternoon, overshadows the vil- 
lage of Colebrook, New Hampshire, directly across the Con- 
necticut River from it, while the summit spring was borrowed 
from Mount Lafayette in the White Mountains. Mr. Frost also 
intimated that in other poems he liked to combine details taken 
from scattered sources. Why may we not reasonably assume 
that Vergil likewise, whom we know to have made in the Ec- 
logues such conflations in other kinds of details, mingled topo- 
graphic traits as well, and yet further guess that, instead of 
describing, in allegorical guise, particular events in his own life 
and on his own farm, he combined, under the experiences of 
typical figures, such as Tityrus and Menalcas, bits of what he 
had observed in the region about him, in which, doubtless, some 
owners had been evicted from their farms while others had been 
able, by personal influence, to retain their possessions ? 

ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 


AMHERST COLLEGE 
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CLAUDE C. CRAWFORD AND EpNA MABLE LEITzELL, Learning a 
New Language, with Introduction by Lester B. Rogers: 
Los Angeles, C. C. Crawford (1930). Pp. xii+242. $2. 

By combining their practical teaching experience with an 
intensive study of learning and teaching procedures these authors 
have added a valuable text to the professional literature on for- 
eign language instruction. Contrary to usual custom, the book is 
primarily for students, not teachers. The Introduction by Pro- 
fessor Rogers states that it was prepared “to stimulate and guide 
students in their own study of the problem. . . . This recognition 
of the place of the student in the learning situation is in harmony 
with the general social and educational trends of the day” (p. vi). 
The writers believe that the volume will be of considerable service 
to teachers and to those training foreign language teachers in 
teacher-training institutions (p. x). 

The major premise set forth is that the methods by which the 
languages should be studied depend upon the aims or results 
sought. Chapter I (pp. 1-14) discusses the aims and purposes of 
foreign language study. The remaining chapters are devoted 
mostly to methods of learning. Chapters II-VII make practically 
a unit upon the direct method of learning foreign language; they 
take up in order: “Thinking in the Foreign Language” (pp. 15- 
36), “Pronunciation” (37-62), “Vocabulary” (63-85), “Spell- 
ing’ (86-98), “Listening to the Spoken Language” (99-116), 
and “Speaking” (117-33). Both the direct and grammar- 
translation methods are applied in Chapters VIII-XI, where 
“Reading” (134-53), “Writing” (153-67), “Translation” (167- 
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86), and “Grammar”’ (187-207) are considered in detail. Chap- 
ter XII deals with “Special Problems in the Study of Latin” 
(208-20), while XIII is devoted to “Language Clubs and Games” 
(221-36). An Index completes the volume (237-42). 

At the conclusion of each chapter two valuable sections are 
added. The first is composed of questions and exercises provoca- 
tive of thought on the part of the student; the second offers a 
bibliography of selected supplementary references, alphabetically 
listed. The methods and suggestions given frequently include 
those from the experiences of other students and teachers (pp. 
117, 153, 176, and 192). 

The authors seem to me to have limited their work wisely in 
two ways. Since French, Spanish, German, and Latin are the 
languages studied by the great majority of students, they have 
confined their illustrations to these; secondly, the situations per- 
mitting or requiring the use of this volume by students are such 
that one must conclude that it is written for college students (pp. 
x-xi). However, the language used in describing the various 
methods is simple, easily understood, and free enough from 
technical terms to permit.use of many parts with students in 
secondary schools. 

The fundamental methods suggested to the student for his 
approach to the language consist of the direct and the grammar- 
translation. Other methods mentioned as particularly appropri- 
ate for certain aims are but variations or combinations of these 
two. Both methods are explained and appraised fairly, but the 
authors incline strongly to the direct method of approach for 
modern foreign languages and to the grammar-translation method 
for the ancient languages. Their suggestions, however, are inclu- 
sive; and the student may select the method or methods appro- 
priate to the aim or purpose he has in mind in studying the lan- 
guage. 

An excellent chapter (XII) considers special problems in the 
study of Latin, caused by the differences in its nature and in the 
purposes for which it is to be studied. The authors differentiate 
sharply between the aim in modern languages, which is speaking 
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or rapid reading, and the goal in Latin study, which they con- 
sider its challenge to the intellect, its contribution to the develop- 
ment of English vocabulary, and the understanding of English 
grammar. Consequently the direct approach to Latin is con- 
sidered of doubtful value. The following topics are discussed: 
vocabulary work, study of derivatives, conscious effort to acquire 
transfer to English, methods of translation, reading for content, 
the historical viewpoint, studying Latin poetry, and creative and 
constructive activities. 

Attention is called to the following points as typical of the 
well-balanced, sane suggestions contained in the volume. The 
use of all-foreign-language dictionaries is advocated, i.e. those 
which define the foreign word by means of other foreign words; 
this tends to make the student master his vocabulary instead of 
letting it master him. Extensive reading is recommended to 
improve the passive, or reading, vocabulary, and intensive reading 
to improve the active, or speaking, vocabulary. In vocabulary 
building antonyms and synonyms can be used profitably, but the 
vocabulary notebook will require careful handling for any benefit 
to be obtained. Disconnected sentences are criticized as hampering 
mastery in reading by interfering with the natural process of 
getting the thought from the sentence and paragraph units instead 
of the word units. Caution is given concerning proof-reading of 
written work, choice of several correct translations for a sentence, 
faults of extreme grammar study, inductive study of grammar, 
weaknesses of paradigms, and discussion of grammar topics in 
English by the direct-method teacher. 

Little fault can be found with this work. As a whole the volume 
gives its suggestions, recommendations, opinions, and criticisms 
with clearness and impartiality. In a few places sweeping state- 
ments are made without sufficient qualification or explanation. In 
speaking of spelling in foreign languages they compare it with 
the teaching of English spelling and reading to the child in the 
lower grades, stating that “The old alphabet method has been 
practically abandoned, and it is not uncommon now for a child to 
finish the first grade without knowing his letters” (p. 88). The 
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last two paragraphs on “Spelling Reform” (pp. 96f) are scarcely 
pertinent to the discussion and set up arbitrary standards which 
have not yet been finally approved by schoiars. 

The type and editing are excellent. The only error noted was 
two different ways of hyphenating the word English; it is divided 
as En-glish in all places except p. 15, where it is found as Eng- 
lish. 

The volume should be a welcome addition to the professional 
library of every teacher of foreign language, whether or not it 
accomplishes its intended purpose with students. 

J. Minor Gwynn 
University oF NortH CAROLINA 


TENNEY FRANK, Life and Literature in the Roman Republic 
(Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. VII): Berkeley, Univer- 
sity of California Press (1930). Pp. vii+256. $3.50. 

Professor Frank’s stimulating volume discusses the develop- 
ment of the literature of the Roman Republic in relation to its 
political and social background, and argues very convincingly 
that this literature, to a much greater extent than is commonly 
recognized, is a native product. 

Chapter I, “Introduction: Social Forces” (pp. 1-29), sketches 
briefly the changes in Roman life during the last two centuries of 
the Republic, changes which led to the deterioration of the drama 
by altering the character of the audiences but which aided the 
development of other forms of literature by providing a Latin 
reading public. Most important in the next chapter, “Early 
Tragedy and Epic” (pp. 30-64), is the discussion of Latin meters. 
Although here as elsewhere the brief compass of the book forces 
Frank to appear dogmatic on minor points, his more important 
conclusions are well supported. He believes that the Saturnian 
and the native trochaic marching meter (quadratus) had more 
influence in the development of the iambic senarius than did the 
Greek iambic trimeter. To help carry the more difficult meters 
where the accent had frequently to be disregarded, the early 
dramatic writers used music, which aided in so naturalizing the 
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quantitative rhythms that the later poets could largely ignore ac- 
cent. In his discussion of Plautus (Chapter III, “Greek Comedy 
on the Roman Stage’’ — pp. 65-98) he shows how the vocabulary 
with its military expressions and its Greek words, the type of 
humor and of plot, the tendency toward musical comedy, and the 
retention of Greek plots and characters but with occasional Latin 
details were all dictated by the conditions of the day. Chapter 
IV, ‘Terence and His Successors”’ (pp. 99-129), centers around 
what seems to be a new observation. Terence, unlike his Greek 
models and his Latin predecessors, sometimes keeps his audience 
in the dark as to the real relationships between his characters until 
the play is well along, thus gaining his effects from suspense 
rather than irony. We must then grant to Terence a degree of 
originality that is usually denied him. 

In the next three chapters, dealing largely with historical mat- 
ters, the author is at his best. ““The Prose of the Statesmen’’ (pp. 
130-68) suggests its thesis by its title. Roman prose owes less to 
Greek rhetoric than to the nature of the language and to the 
succession of able statesmen beginning with Cato the Censor, who 
were forced by the demands of senatorial debate and popular 
oratory to mold that language into a dignified but forceful 
medium of expression. This chapter is particularly well docu- 
mented, but one might quarrel with Frank’s habit of citing the 
De Oratore as if the speakers of the dialogue were necessarily 
expressing the actual views of Crassus and the rest. In “Republi- 
can Historiography and Livy” (pp. 169-96) the author evaluates 
the various early annalists, the writers of popular history, and 
the investigators in special fields, and argues that Livy has been 
given less credit than is due him for good method, honesty, and 
fairness in his use of his material. Chapter VII, “Cicero’s Re- 
sponse to Experience” (pp. 197-224), traces the various changes 
in the orator’s political views and “reveals Cicero as inconsistent 
in party loyalty.” Yet “he generally followed a straighter course 
than the parties that shifted all about him. ... He was always 
willing to seek new theories of government when experience 
proved the old ones inadequate” (p. 215). 
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The last chapter, “Lucretius and his Readers’ (pp. 225-50), 
credits the poet with much skill in inductive reasoning. By in- 
sisting on progress in the past and implying continued progress 
in the future, Lucretius seized the imagination of the Romans, 
who had regarded the Golden Age as in the distant past. Vergil 
a few years later was able to picture the Golden Age as in the 
near future. 

The book does not pretend to be a history of Latin Literature, 
and it admittedly presents only one aspect of the development, but 
it performs a very real service in calling attention to the im- 
portant native elements in the literature of Rome. 

RussEL M. GEER 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


JAMEs MARSHALL CAMPBELL, The Greek Fathers (Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome) : New York, Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany (1929). Pp. 167. $1.75. 

The Greek Fathers as presented by Migne fill 126 octavo 
volumes, or half that number of volumes if we subtract the 
columns that are devoted to the Latin translation. To choose 
from this vast amount of material that which it is most important 
for the modern world to know, and to boil it down into a volume 
of 155 pages is no small task. The reviewer does not profess to 
have the knowledge that would enable him to judge how wisely 
Professor Campbell has made his selection; he can only say that 
the author has produced a book in a graceful English style — a 
book that is both readable and stimulating. The book is charac- 
terized by a breadth of view and a liberality of judgment that do 
honor not only to the fair-mindedness of Professor Campbell but 
also to the nihil obstat of the Censor Librorum and the impri- 
matur of Cardinal Hayes which appear on the third page. A full 
meed of praise is accorded to the valuable work of such heretics 
as Origen, Erasmus, and Adolf Harnack, even if full approval is 
withheld from some of their interpretations. 

The book contains brief discussions of Justin Martyr, St. 
Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius of Caesarea, 
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St. Athanasius, St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus, St. John Chrysostom, the Pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite, and St. John of Damascus. In the main these are the 
authors which the editors of the Ante-Nicene Fathers and the 
Post-Nicene Fathers have chosen to present in English transla- 
tion. This would seem to indicate that the authorities of the Prot- 
estant Church and of the Roman Catholic Church are in sub- 
stantial agreement in their selection of the outstanding Greek 
Fathers. 

The last seventy-five pages of the book trace the influence of 
these more important Greek Fathers down through the centuries 
to the present time. One could wish that Campbell might write 
another book of the same quality, presenting in clear and com- 
pact form the actual contribution which Greek literature and 
philosophy made to the early church. The reviewer is not quite 
sure that Euripides and Plato and certain other worthy pagans 
did not have an attitude of mind that might be called an attitude 
of faith, and that, while they held fast to the “golden cord of 
reason,” they did not conceive of life as something larger than 
the reason of man. The reviewer is not willing to accept the au- 
thor’s fundamental view that reason must always surrender to 
faith. 

CHARLES N. SMILEY 
CARLETON COLLEGE 


AnNA Cox Brinton, Maphaeus Vegius and His Thirteenth Book 
of the Aeneid: Stanford University Press (1930). Pp. xi + 

183. $7.50. 
In this beautifully printed volume the Stanford Press makes 
a generous contribution to the Vergilian Bimillennium and Pro- 
fessor Brinton adds to her previous studies of the poet and his 
famous illustrator, Sebastian Brant, by a slight detour. This 
“Thirteenth Book of the Aeneid,” as it came to be called, was 
originally a supplement to Book x11, as the MS title clearly shows. 
It is a production not to be classed with, say, the Fifth Book of 
Horace’s Odes or with a “complete” Petronius, for it was not 
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done /udibunda manu, nor by a clever forger, but is the sincere 
tribute of a gifted youth of about twenty-one, aglow with enthu- 
siasm for Vergil. The Vita of the poet shows that he did not plan 
publication; but it is remarkable that the Supplement was pub- 
lished in a Venice edition of Vergil in 1471,' only two years after 
the editio princeps of Vergil, and that for two hundred years pub- 
lishers in most countries made the two poets “co-tenants.”’ 

The Introduction deals briefly with various attempts at ‘‘com- 
pleting” the Aeneid ; Vegius as Poet and Essayist (fifty-four titles 
were listed at the poet’s fifth centenary celebration) ; the Allego- 
rizers; and Brant’s famous woodcuts (the six for Book x1 are 
finely reproduced). Parallel with the text of the 1471 edition is 
the metrical translation of Thomas Twyne, M.D. (London, 
1584). With festive generosity comes a second translation by 
Gavin Douglas (London, 1553). This work, together with his 
Vergil, Mrs. Brinton claims to be “the most important literary 
monument of ancient Scottish speech” (p. vi). Admirers of Dun- 
bar and Henryson will dispute this; and Celtic scholars know 
that Douglas wrote Northern English rather than Scotch, i.e. 
Gaelic. Some owners of this second translation will, as the Eng- 
lishman’s famous acknowledgment ran, “lose no time in reading 
it.” A Commentary, Parallels, Bibliography, and Index follow. 

The life and activities of Vegius and the réle played by allegory 
in response to the Christian conscience of the day have never been 
better told in English. In the first half of his life Vegius was 
saturated with classical lore; then he added theology and died at 
Rome (1458), having long been a papal secretary and a Canon 
of St. Peter’s. His last work was a description of the old St. 
Peter’s. That this “fairly entitles the author to be ranked as the 
founder of Christian archaeology” (p. 14) is a surprising state- 
ment, bolstered by a reference to de Rossi. I find in de Rossi, 
Inscriptiones Christianae, Praefatio v (for which “chapter 11” 
seems wrong transcribing) only the following: De Mapheo taceo 


1 The MS date of composition is V/ idus Octobris, 1428. How this is trans- 
lated into October 4 (p. 9), I frankly do not understand. 
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. quamquam .. . de Christ. inscc. optime meritus est, epigra- 
phicorum operum auctoribus . . . minime erit adnumerandus. 

As to allegory, the author points out that to Christians of 
Vegius’ time the Aeneid was a manner of Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Pious Aeneas conquers the Adversary (Turnus), wins his Soul 
(Lavinia), and must needs rest for aeons, I suppose, in the bosom 
of a sort of Abraham-Jupiter-Jehovah. This allegorizing is defi- 
nitely found in the older papal secretary’s writings, with much 
censure of Dido as an Evil Force. There is nothing in x11 to lend 
such color, except the hasty apotheosis at the close. A study of 
the epithets for Aeneas lends no support; and when the still 
youthful Vegius turned from epic to lyrics, he lustily sang: 


Bella canant alii; me bella Elegia fovebit; 
illa mihi amplexus osculaque una dabit. 


In other supplements (there were four all told in about two 
centuries) it is not noted apparently that only two have apo- 
theosis. The supplement of Decembrio, antedating Vegius’ by only 
eight years, neglects apotheosis. One form of the Aeneas legend 
which Servius says Cato knew had our hero gain Lavinia at once 
on reaching Italy; he then fights two battles, in the first of which 
Latinus falls, in the second both Aeneas and Turnus are killed. 
This version would have saved continuators their pains. One is 
surprised to find that while the supplement of Jan van Foreest 
is referred to (p. 2), Mrs. Brinton presently says, “Seymour 
Burt . . . even had the temerity to propose a fourteenth book.” 
But van Foreest completed both a thirteenth and a fourteenth 
book.? 

The author’s excellent sketch makes it clear to American read- 
ers that Vegius was no impostor. There are quoted encomia by 
an impressive list of older scholars, some ranking him not second 
to Petrarch; yet it is noteworthy that after one leaves the alter 
Maro and similar extravagances of patriotic contemporaries, 
much of the laudation is in the form of litotes. 


2Cf. Hans Kern: Supplemente zur Eneis aus dem 15 und 17 Jahrhundert 
(Nirnberg, 1896), which might fittingly be added to the Bibliography. 
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Book x11 falls into three parts: vss. 1-301, exsequiae Turni; 
vss. 302-535, the betrothal and marriage of Lavinia; and vss. 
536-630, the founding of Lavinium, reign of Aeneas; then, rap- 
idly, his death and apotheosis. Surprisingly little of the Latin is 
late or “beyond Harper’s.”’ The eight similes are good (once, or 
twice), bad, or indifferent. The tendency is to pile them high. 
There is a weak attempt by Vegius, when comes the bride Lavinia 
(vs. 467), to use something like the famous Homeric substitute 
(Iliad 111, 156) for simile or description by giving the effect of 
her beauty upon Aeneas. Our hero now magnanimously pities the 
dead Turnus who had the winning of such a beauty to inspire him 
to battle. The author properly points out the fault of excessive 
rhetoric in the total of thirteen speeches that are found. She does 
not study the versification. A rapid test of one hundred lines 
shows that Vegius’ preferences are pretty close to Vergil’s favor- 
ite combinations of DSSS, DDSS, DSDS; yet the verse is not 
Tennyson’s “stateliest measure.”’ 

There is no great bother about textual problems, nor is there 
serious study of the diction. There is no worry if mugire is used 
of human beings (vs. 203), or exundat with ardenti amore (vs. 
105). On Fumabatque rutis miseri patris Ardea tectis (vs. 211) 
the note is “Danielian” on Ardea, without questioning whether 
rutis (= dirutis) should be used of destruction by flames. These 
questions have bothered older commentators. Mrs. Brinton occa- 
sionally falls back upon a note of the old commentator Badius 
Ascensius, who was the “Servius” of Vegio, though he is far 
from being an eulogist ; but she rightly fails to shiver every time 
Badius calls a passage frigid or Jonge a Marone. It seems to be a 
mistake in judgment to refer so often to parallels in the early 
works of Vegius, such as Astyanax and Vellus Aureum, without 
always quoting the text of these inaccessible poems. 

In the CLAsstcaL JOURNAL xXtx (1924), pp. 342-55, I sug- 
gested certain good material for supplementary reading in Caesar 
in order to vary the work. A few teachers have reported with 
enthusiasm about the experiment. I suggest the same possible use 
might be made of Vegius, for there are so many Vergilian echoes 
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that the readings would almost amount to a review. My only fear 
in this connection is that the present volume is too expensive to 
be within the reach of teachers who may be converted to this 
doctrine. This year all the world loves a lover of Vergil; all libra- 
ries and many individuals will want this book. 


O. F. Lone 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Ernest G. SIHLER, From Maumee to Thames and Tiber — 
the Life-Story of an American Classical Scholar: New York, 
New York University Press (1930). Pp. ix + 260. $5. 

The Maumee is the name of a small river in Indiana near 
which the author was born; the rest of the title explains itself, 
although I do not see why the Thames came in. I should have 
supposed the Hudson would be more appropriate. 

Professor Sihler looks back on a life of active scholarship 
extending over almost sixty years, since in 1872 as a mature 
student he registered with the great Mommsen and started his 
larger career as a pupil of Haupt, Kirchhoff, Huebner, Droysen, 
and Ernest as well as Georg Curtius, Ritschl, Kiepert, and Win- 
delband. This was the epic age of German scholarship, but as an 
American he rejected flattering offers to remain in Germany, 
came home, and soon attracted the attention of Professor Gilder- 
sleeve, who named him as the first Greek fellow in the newly 
founded Johns Hopkins University. 

Few men have ever been brought thus early into intimate con- 
nection with so many scholars of the very first rank. This book 
is a rapid survey of scholars and scholarship of the last fifty 
years and more, while the comments touch nearly every ancient 
writer from Homer to Augustine. His judgments are based on 
first-hand knowledge and are his own; they are kindly as well 
as just. His ideals of scholarship are of the highest, and his 
pedagogical example is stimulating. 

However, as in The Education of Henry Adams, all these men 
and all these influences are of importance only as they relate to 
the career of the central figure, the author. I can recall the name 
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of no writer who has given so full and so minute a description of 
himself. He speaks of his trials, hopes, failures, successes, re- 
buffs, and honors with a self-detachment that is a constant sur- 
prise, yet always expressed without undue humility and without 
conscious vanity. 

Those who have known Professor Sihler from afar and have 
envied his wide acquaintance with famous men and great authors 
cannot but regret that this book was not more inclusive, while 
to those who have been his close associates it will be the speaking 


picture of the scholar they knew and admired. 


NortTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY Joun A. Scort 


A. E. Taytor, A Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus: New York, 
Oxford University Press (1928). Pp. xvi+700. $14. 

The Timaeus held a foremost place among the works of Plato 
in the minds of ancient Platonists of most diverse tendencies: 
it was interpreted in the Academy by Plato’s immediate succes- 
sors, Speusippus and Xenocrates; the long series of commenta- 
tors on it began with Crantor; Plutarch quoted or alluded to it 
more often than to any other dialogue; Iamblichus declared that 
Plato’s whole doctrine was contained in two works, the Par- 
menides and the Timaeus ; and from his biographers we learn that 
Proclus would often say: “If it were in my power, I should allow 
two works only of all ancient literature to be in circulation, the 
Chaldean Oracles and the Timaeus.”’ To its position in antiquity 
is due the fact that the Platonism of the Renaissance is determined 
so largely by the real or supposed teachings of this dialogue, for 
the Italian Platonists were the direct heirs of the Neoplatonists. 

Yet in the nineteenth century few commentaries upon the 
Timaeus appeared — Stallbaum’s, Martin’s, Archer-Hind’s. Thus 
the monumental work of Professor Taylor is the more welcome. 
No student of the history of philosophy and of science can fail to 
derive profit from it; the erudition is amazing; difficult passages 
are not slighted ; the discussions are stimulating to thought, how- 
ever often one may be forced to dissent from the conclusions of 
the author. The style is vivid and always readable. 
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It is obviously impossible here to enter into any great detail. 
But let me first point out a few examples of clear thinking and 
sound good sense: the brief remarks about the Cratylus on p. 269; 
the account of the theory of vision on pp. 285-88; the insistence 
on p. 292 that there is no immanent teleology, ‘no unconscious 
purpose,” in Plato; the statement on p. 299 that the “fresh 
start” made in Timaeus 47E, like that made at the end of Republic 
v, “arises naturally in the development of the argument, and in 
both has been made, equally unwarrantably, the basis for idle 
speculations about Plato’s methods of composition’; the judg- 
ment on p. 408 about Aristotle as a physical scientist; and the 
remark on p. 499 about the psychology of the Republic. 

It is only fair to set forth Taylor’s general point of view in his 


own words (p. 12): 


It is, in fact, the main thesis of the present interpretation of Plato’s 
dialogue that the teaching of Timaeus can be shown to be in detail 
exactly what we should expect in a fifth-century Italian Pythagorean 
who was also a medical man, that it is, in fact, a deliberate attempt to 
amalgamate Pythagorean religion and mathematics with Empedoclean 
biology, and thus correctly represents the same tendency in fifth-century 
thought for which the name, e.g., of Philolaus stands in the history of 
philosophy. If this view is sound, it follows that it is a mistake to look 
in the Timaeus for any revelation of the distinctively Platonic doctrines, 
the téia IlAdtwvos as Aristotle calls them, by which Platonism is dis- 
tinguished from Pythagoreanism. 


All this is entirely in accord with the previous disposition of Tay- 
lor himself, and of the late Professor Burnet, to regard the 
dialogues as historical documents; to attribute to the historical 
Socrates whatever Plato puts into his mouth, including, of 
course, the doctrine of Ideas; to look for Plato’s own, distinctive 
doctrines chiefly in the Laws, the Epinomis, the Epistles, and in 
the statements of Aristotle. As to this theory, I can say here only 
that its proponents have never given a satisfactory answer to the 
objections raised by many scholars; cf. the admirable discussion 
in W. D. Ross’s Metaphysics of Aristotle, pp. xxxiii-xlviii. 

Of opinions which are highly questionable but which are im- 
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portant, if true, and at any rate stimulating to thought, we may 
call attention to the following: that the determinism of Timaeus 
86B is not to be attributed to Plato himself; that in Epinomis 
990D he admits incommensurable numbers, a conception of which 
we find no other occurrence in ancient thought; that Timaeus 
gives the earth an alternating motion north and south on the line 
of its axis; that Anaximander, as is stated in our MSS of Theon 
of Smyrna, represented the earth as moving about the center of 
this universe. Very interesting is Taylor’s suggestion, in his com- 
mentary on Timaeus 90C, that “it is precisely to exclude the 
notion that a man’s pvyn can assume these animal disguises that 
the Church insists on the ‘resurrection of the flesh.’ ’’ Yet one can 
hardly avoid the suspicion that the chief reason that the doctrine 
was retained even by thinkers to whom it was certainly uncon- 
genial, such as, e.g., Gregory of Nyssa, was that it was in the 
New Testament in too clear a form to be explained away; it was 
much the same with the unfortunate “waters above the firma- 
ment” of Genesis. 

Taylor’s refusal to see in the “errant cause” (i mAavwpévy 
aitia), or in “necessity,” a limitation upon the power of God, his 
suggestion that “if you ever succeeded in complete ‘explanation,’ 
you would have seen exactly what every arrangement in nature 
is ‘good for,’ and there would be no xAavwpévy aitia left in your 
theory,”’ seems to me to be in utter defiance of plain statements 
in the Timaeus ; of course he will not allow us to use the myth of 
the Politicus as evidence. One is tempted, perhaps wrongly, to see 
here a metaphysical bias not so far removed from that of Archer- 
Hind, of which Taylor complains so bitterly. One may be sur- 
prised at the complete omission of reference to Zeller’s eminently 
sane interpretation of the creation of the world-soul, especially in 
view of the space given to Martin’s preposterous theories. We 
note that Taylor still has faith in the pervasive influence of the 
alleged Timaeus-Commentary of Posidonius. Some readers may 
feel doubt about the helpfulness of the rather frequent quotations 
from Whitehead, and of the discussion of time according to the 
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theory of relativity introduced in the Appendix on “The Concept 
of Time in the Timaeus.”’ 
ROGER MILLER JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Rosinson Situ, The Original Iliad: The Solution of the 
Homeric Question: Nice, 12 Rue de France, privately 
printed (1929). Pp. 140. 

By applying twenty-five criteria Smith has reduced the //iad to 
an “original” poem of 3,423 verses. This he translates, and adds 
elaborate tables to substantiate his identification of “unoriginal” 
verses. The Greek text and a considerable addition to the Intro- 
duction are promised for 1931. 

Even if space permitted, a detailed criticism would be unneces- 
sary. A syllogism may be never so correct, yet if the truth of its 
major premise is not established, the conclusion is worthless, 
except as an exercise in logic. Smith’s twenty-five major premises 
are mere hypotheses. That Homer did not borrow his own verses, 
that he must be logically consistent in unimportant details, that he 
never neglected a digamma or used a Gaa& Aeyouevov, that he had 
not developed that suppleness of the hexameter which is one of the 
glories of our /liad, these and the rest of Smith’s criteria must 
first be proven before they can be used to solve the Homeric 
Problem. As long as we possess no poetry contemporary with the 
Homeric poems and very little knowledge of Homer’s times, 
there cannot be a Homeric Question that is worth answering. 
With our present data the Homeric poems, like the Parthenon, 
contain their own module, or modules, which nineteenth-century 
Homeric criticism found to be myriad. Quot ante dicta, tot con- 
clusa is the only convincing answer of the nineteenth century 
to the Homeric Question. Every Urilias differs from every other, 
Bethe’s Urmenis, e.g., contains only about 1,500 verses; to Smith 
Q is “original,” to Schwartz, Wilamowitz, and Bethe it is not 
urspriinglich, etc., etc. 

“The evil that men do lives after them.” Leaf’s great edition 
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of the //iad is the basis of Smith’s work. Leaf did his work in the 
heyday of the nineteenth-century delusion that it is possible to 
determine from our present evidence how the Homeric poems 
were composed. Hence, while his commentary won lasting appre- 
ciation and gratitude from every student of Homer, it left with 
many who used it a deep impression of the importance of the 
Homeric Question. Fortunately today that impression is growing 
fainter. It augurs well for the future of this mechanical age that 
the focus of Greek scholarship is passing from the mechanism to 
the organism of Greek literature. The Homeric critics of the last 
century were like the leech in Ebers’ Uarda, who sought to find 
the soul by dissecting the human brain and heart. The challenge 
to Greek scholars of the present century is to breathe the breath 
of life into the dry bones which the great Hellenists of the last 
century described and classified with masterly skill. Some new 
discovery, e.g. a Minoan epic, may cause the Homeric Unitarians 
to change their views. But until new evidence is found, the 
present tendency indicates that it will grow less and less fashion- 
able in the best Homeric circles to evolve theories based on hy- 
potheses which a growing number of scholars hold to be ground- 
less. ‘Today a new solution of the Homeric Problem commands 
about as much interest as the discovery of a new author of the 
plays of Shakespeare. 

One’s admiration for the faithful efforts of Smith is tempered 
by the regret that his talents as a critic of poetry were not devoted 
to a more profitable task. He regards his Original Iliad as “a 
delight and glory to the human race.” Most lovers of Homer will 
find a still greater delight in our present //iad. 

SAMUEL E. Basserr 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 











Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Marie B. Denneen, North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, N. C. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperi- 
enced teacher of Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with 
matters of interest in the professional world, and to serve as a receiving center 
and distributing point for questions and contributions on teaching problems. 
Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of this department. Con- 
tributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, interest 
devices, methods, and materials are requested. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department. ] 


Latin Club Open House 

Dean Stout of Indiana University has sent in this interesting 
account of a Latin Club meeting which he received from Miss 
Margaret Newby of Nappanee, Indiana. 

Our Latin Club had an open meeting here last Monday. We sent out 
invitations to neighboring schools and fifty came from Goshen, Bremen, 
Milford, and Madison Center. Altogether there were 135 present. We 
gave some songs and poems. The Caesar class had made up a derivative 
play “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” following a suggestion in the CLASSICAL 
JournaL xxv (1930), 406-10. It ended with the arrival of Pan, his 
story, a little dance, and everyone dancing off with him. Four girls 
gave Miss Lawler’s “Roman Water-Carriers,” a dance published by the 
Service Bureau for Classical Teachers (20 cents). We then gave that 
little Latin play “Vacuum” (Service Bureau, 5 cents). We had an 
exhibit of some of our work. The Caesar class had made and furnished 
a Roman house. There are shops in the front, a peristyle with columns, 
and a kitchen with a clay stove and oven. It is of course our pride and 
joy. We were glad so many came to our meeting from out of town. It 
is good for boys and girls to get acquainted with other Latin devotees. 


Agreement of Verbs with Multiple Subjects 

Grammar is perhaps the field of Latin study in which American 
classical scholars have shown the greatest interest and claimed 
the greatest success.* Yet when one turns to American grammars 
for more than a superficial knowledge of Latin constructions, he 
is only too likely to be disappointed and compelled to resort to his 
favorite German grammarian.” It is customary to state that a 


1Cf. the CLassica, Journal xxiv (1928), 167f. 
2 Cf. ibid. xxv (1929), 119, n. 3. 
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Latin verb with two or more subjects should be in the plural. 
Thus Bennett, New Latin Grammar*: Boston, Allyn and Bacon 
(1922), §255 reads as follows: 


With two or more subjects the verb is regularly plural... . But 
sometimes the verb agrees with the nearest subject; viz. (a) when the 
verb precedes both subjects or stands between them .. . (b) when the 
subjects are connected by aut; aut... aut; vel... vel; neque... 
neque. ... When the different subjects are felt together as constituting 
a whole the singular is used. 


I have long observed that these rules, which are similar to those 
in other American books, do not hold up in practice; cf. Horace, 
Odes 1, 17, 138: 


Di me tuentur, dis pietas mea 
et musa cordi EST. 


But restriction (a) often is not given in American grammars, 
as, e.g., in Elmer, Latin Grammar: New York, Macmillan Co. 
(1928), §251, and then the exceptions to the general rule become 
still more numerous; as, e.g., Horace, Odes 1, 19, 1-4: 


Mater saeva Cupidinum 
Thebanaeque 1uBEtT me Semelae puer 
et lasciva Licentia 
finitis animum reddere amoribus, 


and 1, 20, 5-8: 
Ut paterni 
fluminis ripae simul et iocosa 
REDDERET laudes tibi Vaticani 
montis imago. 


These three passages occur in the reading of one day with a 
single class. 

A reviewer of Elmer’s book in the Classical Review xiv 
(1930), 36, calls attention to this discrepancy between English 
grammars and actual Latin usage. The traditional rule, he says, 


wholly misrepresents the usage of classical Latin. One sees this most 
clearly if one compares Lebreton’s study of the question in his Etudes 
sur la Langue et la Grammaire de Cicéron (pp. 1-24). The old rule is 
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roughly true for Cicero, only if all the subjects are persons, though even 
then the use of the singular can scarcely be called exceptional. But if all 
or some of the subjects are names of “things,” the singular is generally 
used; e.g., cui Romae domus, uxor, liberi, procurator EssEt (Quinc. 85). 
Lebreton gives the comparatively few sentences of this type in which 
Cicero uses the plural, and contrasts with them a selection — it would be 
absurd to quote them all — from the vast number in which the singular 
is used. Cicero is not peculiar. Caesar almost always makes the predicate 
agree with the nearest subject, if he has more than one. (Cf. Meusel’s 
note on B.G. 111, 20, 2.) Horace does so 248 times; in sixteen places only 
does he make it agree with the subjects taken together (Kithner, Aus- 
fiihrliche Grammatik der Lateinischen Sprache?: Hannover, Hahnsche 
Buchhandlung [1912], II, 1, p. 44). Statistics are repulsive, but they do 
help to show how misleading it is to represent the use of the singular as 
exceptional. 


Since English usage regularly calls for a plural verb with 
multiple subjects, it is necessary to drill one’s students in the shift 
from the Latin singular to the English plural when translating 
Latin passages in which the verb agrees with the nearest (singu- 
lar) subject. 

R. C. F. 


Word Ancestry 

A copy reader on a newspaper is a person who prepares, or 
“edits,” copy for the printer. He is supposed to correct mistakes 
in language. A copy reader once came upon the sentence, “They 
believed it would redound to their benefit.” He “corrected” it by 
changing “redound” to make it read “rebound”! A smattering 
of Latin would have helped him. “‘Redound”’ has its origin in a 
very common Latin word, unda, “a wave’; or perhaps we should 
say undare, “to flow in waves.”” Redundare means “to flow back, 
to return,’’ and “redound” means the same. So when we say 
that a person’s action will redound to his benefit, or advantage, 
or honor, or glory, we mean that the results of his action will 
affect him in one or another of these ways. It will flow back, or 
return to him, in its results. It is not hard to see that the copy 
reader should have kept his pencil away from this word. “Re- 
dound” comes to us from the Latin through the French which 
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the Normans carried to Britain, and this accounts for the vowel 
change. 

This will make us think of other words coming directly froin 
the Latin: “redundant,” flowing back, overflowing, superfluous 
(which means literally “overflowing,” super + fluere) ; “redun- 
dancy” (of language), the use of more words than are necessary 
to convey one’s meaning; “undulate,” to move like waves; “in- 
undate,” to cover with waves (or water); “abundant,” coming 
in waves, plentiful. Our word “abound” also became a little 
Frenchified on its way through Normandy. 

Wiuus A. Eviis 


LOMBARD, ILL. 


Greek Heroes Corridor 
In Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine LXIv 


(1930), 683-90 Alice Hutchins Drake has an illustrated article 
under the subtitle “The Greek Heroes Corridor in the Library of 
Congress.” These murals were painted by Walter McEwen in 
nine tympanums which deal respectively with Paris, Jason, Beller- 
ophon, Orpheus, Perseus, Prometheus, Theseus, Achilles, and 
Hercules. 


Random Notes on Words 
Crvis, Civitas, Crvmuis, CrviLiras 


The state consists of cives. It is theirs. They support and de- 
fend it, and it is conducted to promote their interests. None but 
cives have fundamental rights (iura) in the state which the gov- 
ernment is bound to respect and enforce. “Fellow citizen” is ex- 
pressed in Latin by using a possessive with civis. 

Civitas as an abstract term means “citizenship.” It signifies the 
status of the civis as a component element of the state. By the 
fundamental conception of civis and civitas a person could not be 
a civis of two states at the same time. A civis Romanus could not 
renounce his civitas Romana at will and become a man without a 
country; but if, by his voluntary act, he accepted civitas in an- 
other state his Roman citizenship automatically ceased. 
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Civitas as a collective noun denoted the whole body of the citi- 
zens of a state. Such a civitas as a corpus had its sedes in a city 
and its outlying subject territory. Such a city, the home of a 
civitas, came itself to be called civitas, and civitas should often be 
translated “town” or “city.”” Spanish ciudad, French cité, and 
English “city” are merely the modern forms of the Latin word 
civitas. Any country or province was thought of as being made up 
of its cities. The town (civitas), not the country or province, was 
the unit in all dealings with Rome. The American county has 
many analogies with civitas when it is applied to the towns of a 
Roman province. What we call “the government,” as distin- 
guished from “the state,”’ was in Latin res publica.’ 

Civilis, meaning “of, belonging to, pertaining to the citizens,” 
is familiar in the expressions ius civile, “the body of rights belong- 
ing to the citizens,” and bellum civile, ‘a war between parties of 
citizens.” Res civiles is a rare synonym for res publicae, “matters 
that concern the civitas.” 

When a standing army was developed and service in the army 
became a life career instead of a temporary avocation from the 
citizen’s ordinary business, milites, although they were cives, 
came to be contrasted with other cives in the thought of men, and 
the expressions res civiles and res militares acquired an antithesis 
that persists to our day. 

As the Republic passed into the Empire, civilis developed an- 
other meaning that became common in Silver and later Latin, 
especially in Tacitus and Suetonius. Equality before the law was 
a fundamental conception of the rights of citizens, but special 
privilege and an assumption that he is not subject to the laws that 
govern ordinary citizens is inherent in the position of an em- 
peror. The early principes (First Citizens) sought in every way 
to conceal this element of their position and to seem to assume no 
rights or privileges not granted to them by the voluntary act of 
the people. For the emperor to demean himself as a civis and not 
to assume to be above the laws that bound other citizens is ex- 


1 Some additional notes on res publica will be found in CLAssicaL JOURNAL 
xxiv (1929), 471. 
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pressed by civem (or civiliter) se gerere, civilis animi esse. To 
translate these expressions by some such colorless phrase as “to 
be gracious” or “affable” or “courteous” is to lose the most im- 
portant element of the thought in the mind of Tacitus, Suetonius, 
or Pliny when this word is applied to a member of the imperial 
family. Pliny (Panegyr. 83) comments as follows upon the fact 
that the wife of the emperor went about with no show of state, 
but unostentatiously, -“as the wife of any ordinary citizen might 
travel”: Quam modica cultu! quam parca comitatu! quam civilis 
incessu! One translator amusingly misunderstands the last ex- 
pression to mean: “How comely in her step!” In later Latin civilis 
came to be used of persons not members of the royal court in the 
more colorless sense of “affable,” “courteous”; and the word 
civilitas, which in English has become “civility,” became the 
noun corresponding to civilis in this sense, just as civis corre- 
sponded to the same adjective in its original sense. To treat peo- 
ple with the consideration due to equals and not to assume an air 
of superiority toward them is still the fundamental concept of the 
English word civility. 
S. E. Srout 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Pollice Verso 
A story by this title written by Paul L. Anderson and appear- 


ing in Boys’ Life, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, for August, 1930, 
contains much that is of interest to high-school Latin classes. 
The story is a thrilling one and can be read aloud in a single 
class period. The subtitle gives some idea of the content: “Being 
an extract from the memoirs of Mandorix, the Aeduan, a cen- 
turion in the army of the great Gaius Iulius Caesar.” Address 
the Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Price 20 cents a copy. 


The Unit of Learning in Latin 
Teachers who are interested in the organization of subject 


matter into units of learning with particular reference to Latin 
will find practical help and concrete suggestions in an article 
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entitled “The Unit of Learning in Latin” by Wren Jones Grin- 
stead in the Educational Outlook v (1930), 40-52. 


Roman Style Show 

A splendid project in the form of a Roman Style Show pre- 
pared by the Latin Department of Senior High School, Greens- 
boro, N. C., and directed by Sarah Lesley and Evelyn Martin is 
now available in mimeographed form as Item Number 406, Serv- 
ice Bureau for Classical Teachers, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square East, New York City. Price 5 cents. 


Roman Council 
The following account of the Roman Council of Los Angeles 


has been received from Helen Caldwell, Classical Center, 358 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, Calif. The direc- 
tor of the Classical Center is Josephine Abel. 


Three hundred students and teachers attended the meeting of the Los 
Angeles Roman Council on October 1, 1930, in the rooms of the Board 
of Education, some coming from over thirty miles away. Because of 
the approaching Bimillennium, the program was entirely Vergilian. 
Louis W. Curtis, Director of Music for the city schools, led the assem- 
bly in Latin songs. A burlesque puppet skit, featuring the famous char- 
acters of Dido and Aeneas, was given by the Classical Club of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. High-school students reported 
on the Vergil celebrations in their respective schools; and R. D. Stevens, 
Latin teacher at Franklin High School, told of his participation in the 
Vergilian Cruise last summer. 

The Roman Council is a spontaneous association of students and 
teachers who are particularly interested in the classics. The organiza- 
tion consists of three offices: president, vice-president, and secretary. 
There are no dues, and consequently no treasurer. The Roman Council 
does not have a constitution, as there is no regular membership; and 
anyone who wishes may attend the meetings, which are held once a 
month from four to five o'clock in the rooms of the Board of Educa- 
tion. This organization serves the schools as an exchange for their 
best achievements in the study of the classics, whether in the field of 
dramatic interpretation, literature, music, art, or costuming. 


Junior High School Latin Report 
The report of the committee appointed to make a study of 


Junior High School Latin for the Classical Association of the 
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Middle West and South for the year 1929-30 is now available 
in published form as follows: 

“Teaching Forms in the Junior High School” by Mrs. Carrie 
A. Parsons, Demonstration School, Nashville, Tenn., in Latin 
Notes for November, 1930 (Vol. vim, No. 2). 

“The Use of the Daylight Lantern in Teaching Junior High 
School Latin” by Mrs. Martha W. Olivenbaum, West High 
School, Cleveland, O., in Latin Notes for November, 1930. 

“A Course in General Language” by Thersa Wehr, Indiana 
State Teachers College, in the CLAssicaL JouRNAL for Decem- 
ber, 1930 (Vol. xxv1, pp. 194-206). 

“The Contract Method in Junior High School Latin’ by 
Calla A. Guyles, University of Wisconsin, in the CLAssIcAL 
JournaL for February, 1931 (Vol. xxv1, pp. 364-76). 

It will be recalled that the report of the committee for 1928-29 
was published in this department of the CLAssicAL JOURNAL in 
the issues for June, October, and November, 1929 (Vol. xxrv, 
pp. 697-702; and Vol. xxv, pp. 61-68, and 161-69). 


More Classical Humor 
According to an erroneous but common opinion in America, 


the English lack a sense of humor. At any rate they are very 
fond of translations which are absurd but which have just enough 
of justification to be interesting. In Latin Teaching x11 (1929), 
75, are recorded two of these “‘howlers,’”’ as such mistranslations 
are called in England. Arma virumque cano is said to have been 
translated “Arm the man with a cane,” and Leges regis bonae 
sunt as “The legs of the king are bony.”” Some of the “howlers” 
in circulation are so good as to indicate that they were framed by 
a schoolboy or adult with a competent knowledge of Latin. 

















#aqma 


[Edited by Royce Regincklif of Nulliusinterest University.] 





In the literature of most periods the ladies have been given 
the reputation of being gossips; but in Horace’s time, as appears 
from Sermones I, 7, 3: 


Omnibus et lippis notum et tonsoribus esse, 


this activity seems to have been centered in barber shops. There 
is an even older anecdote of a barber who asked a customer how 
he wished to be shaved and received the answer, “In silence.”’ 
Barbers and their shops still deserved this reputation until quite 
recently, but with the vogue of bobbed hair and the consequent 
invasion of men’s barber shops by women few places are so quiet 
and free from gossip. Does this afford another application of 
the homoeopathic formula, Similia similibus curantur? 


— 


“Do you know that the Hebrews are represented in the J/iad ?” 
said one of my graduate students; and I, taking the question in 
all seriousness, solemnly answered “No.” Then she pointed out 
that in the next day’s reading a Cohen was mentioned in vs. 53 of 
Book xIx: 

Oita Kéwv ’Avtnvooidns yadxjoet dovoi. 


Yes ; I apologize in advance. But remember that Magma means 
a crude mixture. 
en 


Henry Arthur Jones, the famous British playwright, died in 
1929 at the age of seventy-eight. Now his daughter, Doris Ar- 
thur Jones, has written his biography under the title, Taking the 
Curtain Call. The father’s first play was The Silver King, pro- 
duced in 1878; and Henry Irving thought too much light was 
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thrown upon the stage. As Jones told the story to his daughter, 


You know Irving’s love for dark, mysterious, and gloomy scenes. He 
criticized one special scene. “Wasn’t that scene a little light, my boy?” 
“Well, you see it’s eleven in the morning.” “Then I should have had an 
eclipse !” 

In recent years there has been a tendency to emphasize the in- 
fluence which local, physical conditions exerted upon ancient 
Greek drama, and Flickinger' has pointed out that the fact that 
the action of some Greek tragedies opens before daylight may be 
due to the festival arrangements by which the dramatic exercises 
are said to have begun at sunrise. But he seems not to have dis- 
covered any examples of eclipses having been brought into the 
dramatic mise en scéne of the Greek tragedians. Perhaps he is 
reserving that chapter for a fourth edition! 


——__+>—___ 


Of considerable interest to classical students is a paper read by 
Dr. Robert A. Millikan, the eminent physicist, at a meeting of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Alumni in New York on December 16, 1930, 
and published in the Phi Beta Kappa Key vir (1931), 645-55. I 
shall quote a few excerpts from pp. 647, 649, and 655: 


I was exposed altogether to five years of Latin and three years of 
Greek, and the accident by which I was catapulted into physics came 
about thus: I had liked my work in Greek with Professor John Fisher 
Peck at Oberlin, and he had liked either me or my work in his classes 
sufficiently to come to me at the end of my sophomore year and ask me 
to teach, the following fall, a class in elementary physics in the pre- 
paratory department, for which he had just been given the responsibility 
of selecting teachers. I told him I knew nothing about physics, had 
never had any. He, an enthusiastic classicist, replied that that did not 
make any difference; if I had enough head to pass his courses in Greek, 
that was all that was necessary. “All right,” said I, “if you can stand it, 
I can, for I need the money.” 

... Now, my comment is that I myself could not today break into, as | 
did forty years ago, the teaching of secondary-school physics, because 
our states, many of them, have passed laws under the stimulus of 
teachers’ college labor unions, which actually are working, so it seems to 


1 The Greek Theater and Its Drama*: Chicago, University of Chicago Press 
(1926), 224. 
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me — and I know I am right in at least a few individual instances — to 
prevent the ablest and best trained of our younger minds from getting 
into secondary-school teaching at all... . 


One inevitable result of this survey that I have attempted to give is 
to raise the question as to whether science and humanism should not be 
and cannot be linked together more intimately in our thinking and acting 
during the next generation than has been the case during the past half 
century. The narrowing influences of one-sided education and over- 
specialization are just exactly as obvious — and we admit it — in the 
scientific field. I have indeed known scientists whom I regarded as 
wholly one-sided, uncultured, and essentially uneducated men. But they 
have usually had enough intelligence to be more or less conscious of it. 
I have also known so-called humanists who were simply intellectual 
illiterates and who sometimes have been most blissfully unconscious of it. 


——— 


The Loeb Classical Library was announced in 1911, and in the 
twenty years which have elapsed editions of about forty Latin 
and over fifty Greek authors (in whole or in part) have appeared. 
The scheme of the Library is well known. For each author there 
is an Introduction, followed by the text and corresponding trans- 
lation on opposite pages, with a double set of footnotes, the upper 
referring to textual matters and the lower to exegesis. The 
quality of the different editions naturally varies with the individ- 
ual editors, but all are of high grade. The editors of the series 
have been T. E. Page of St John’s College, Cambridge, W. H. 
D. Rouse of Perse School, Cambridge, and Edward Capps of 
Princeton University. The General Introduction to the series 
was written by Dr. Rouse and reprinted in the Classical Weekly 
vi (1912), 82-86, under the title “Machines or Mind.” The vol- 
umes sell uniformly for $2.50 in cloth and $3.50 in leather bind- 
ing. 

Among recent additions to the library are the following: Aris- 
totle, The Physics, the first volume in a two-volume edition, 
edited by P. H. Wicksteed and F. M. Cornford; Arrian, The 
Anabasis of Alexander, Books 1-1v, edited by E. I. Robson; St. 
Augustine, Select Letters, edited by J. H. Baxter; St. Basil, The 
Letters, Volume III in a four-volume edition, edited by R. J. 
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Deferrari; Bede, Opera Historica, two volumes edited by J. E. 
King; Cicero, Pro Quinctio, Pro Roscio Amerino, Pro Roscio 
Comoedo, Contra Rullum, edited by J. H. Freese; Demosthenes, 
Olynthiacs, Philippics, Minor Public Speeches, Speech Against 
Leptines, edited by J. H. Vince; Florus, Epitome of Roman His- 
tory, edited by E. S. Forster, and Nepos, edited by J. C. Rolfe, 
combined in one volume; Livy, Books xx1-xx11, Volume V ina 
thirteen-volume edition, edited by B. O. Foster; Lysias, edited by 
W. R. M. Lamb; Ovid, The Art of Love and Other Poems, edited 
by J. H. Mozley; Philo, Volume 111 in a ten-volume edition, edited 
by F. H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker; and Plato, Timaeus, Clei- 
tophon, Critias, Menexenus, Epistles, Volume VII, edited by 
R. J. Bury, and The Republic, Books 1-v, the first volume in a 
two-volume edition, edited by Paul Shorey. 

These authors will possess varying degrees of interest to read- 
ers of the CLAssICAL JOURNAL, but all of us are thrilled by be- 
holding the long awaited edition of the Republic by Professor 
Shorey, who is everywhere regarded as America’s leading Hellen- 
ist. This is no place for a formal review of this work, but a short 
quotation of the opening sentences of the translation will convey 
the tang of the editor’s style and at the same time reveal the sur- 
passing naturalness of the technique with which Plato opened 
this dialogue. 

SocraTEs. I went down yesterday to the Peiraeus with Glaucon, the 
son of Ariston, to pay my devotions to the Goddess, and also because I 
wished to see how they would conduct the festival since this was its 
inauguration. I thought the procession of the citizens very fine, but it 
was no better than the show made by the marching of the Thracian con- 
tingent. 

After we had said our prayers and seen the spectacle we were starting 
for town when Polemarchus, the son of Cephalus, caught sight of us 
from a distance as we were hastening homeward and ordered his boy 
run and bid us to wait for him, and the boy caught hold of my himation 
from behind and said, “Polemarchus wants you to wait.” And I turned 
around and asked where his master was. “There he is,” he said, “behind 
you, coming this way. Wait for him.” “So we will,” said Glaucon. 














Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel W. 
Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, O., for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, la., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 





re. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the November issue, e.g., appears on October 
fifteenth and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 


date. ] 


Arctos 


A new classical periodical named Arctos and bearing the subtitle of 
“Acta Historica Philologica Fennica” has recently been inaugurated at 
Vironkatu 9, Helsinki (Helsingfors). The editor-in-chief is Edwin 
Linkomies, and the annual subscription is forty French francs. The 
articles in the first two numbers are printed in French and German. 
The CLassIcAL JOURNAL extends friendly greetings to the new quarterly 
and wishes it every success. 


Athens 

Rhys Carpenter, Director of the American School of Classical Studies 
in Athens, is reported to have found figure “U” from the west pediment 
of the Parthenon lying near the museum on the Acropolis. The figure is 
seated, with its head missing, and disappeared shortly after the Vene- 
tians bombarded the Turks on the Acropolis in 1687. Further details 
will be awaited with great interest. 

At a recent meeting of the Managing Committee Richard Stillwell, 
now Assistant Professor of Architecture, was elected Assistant Director 
of the American School of Classical Studies for 1931-32 and Director 
for 1932-33, when Dr. Carpenter returns to Bryn Mawr. For 1931-32 
the Annual Professor will be Samuel E. Bassett of the University of 
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Vermont, and the Visiting Professor Roy C. Flickinger of the University 
of lowa. 


Summer Session at Athens 

The enlarged program for a summer session at Athens under the direc- 
tion of Louis E. Lord of Oberlin College provides for the admission of 
properly qualified students who have completed their Junior year in 
college in addition to Seniors and graduate students. Six semester hours 
of credit will be recommended for students who successfully complete 
the work assigned. Circulars with further information may be obtained 
by writing to Professor Lord. 


University of California 


At the University of California in Berkeley the Bimillennium was 
celebrated in the Greek Theater on October 21, 1930, with an estimated 
attendance of six thousand, Dean Deutsch presiding. The speakers were 
Brother Z. Leo, chancellor of St. Mary’s College, and A. T. Murray of 
Stanford University. The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra rendered 
the “Intermezzo of the Blessed Spirits” from Gluck’s Orpheus, Res- 
pighi’s “The Fountains of Rome,” and Ravel’s ‘“Daphnis and Chloe.” 


University of Chicago 


Wilhelm Kroll of the University of Breslau lectured at the University 
of Chicago on January 23, 26, and 27, 1931, on the following topics: “The 
Position of Women in Antiquity,” “The Influence of the Ancient Drama 
on the Modern,” and “The Historical Development of Astrology.” 


University of Iowa 


Two indices to classical authors have recently been made available in 
MS form at the University of lowa, viz. an Index Verborum Valerianus 
by William H. Schulte of Columbia College, Dubuque, and an Jndex 
Verborum Terentianus by Helene Henderson of the University of Iowa. 
The former is based upon the editions of Valerius Flaccus by Bury 
(1905), Giarratano (1904), Kramer (1913), and Langen (1896-97), and 
the latter upon the edition of Terence by Kauer and Lindsay (1926). It 
is hoped that means may be found of making these indices more widely 
available for the use of scholars. 


Walter Savage Landor 


In the Living Age cccxxx1x (1930), 160-68 is republished from the 
London Nineteenth Century and After an article by M. F. Ashley- 
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Montagu containing Three Jmaginary Conversations which the author 
found in the Florentine home of Landor’s granddaughter. One of the 
conversations is between Diogenes and a Citizen and another between 
Solon and Pisistratus. 


Classical Association of New England 


The twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Classical Association of New 
England will be held at Smith College on Friday and Saturday, March 
27-28, 1931. The secretary, M. N. Wetmore of Williams College, an- 
nounces that fifteen distinguished speakers have promised to read inter- 
esting and valuable papers during the two days and one evening of the 
gathering, and the hosts have promised right royal entertainment. It is 
anticipated that the meeting will be largely attended and unusually re- 
wardful. 


New York City 


Sophocles’ Electra as modernized by Hugo von Hofmannstal has been 
presented in New York City in recent weeks by an Athenian company 
headed by Madame Marika Cotopouli, who is acclaimed as the greatest 
actress of modern Greece and by some as being without peer in present- 
day Europe. Her performance is said by dramatic critics to have “a 
vibrancy that is almost neurotic.” She is said to be “agile and electric” 
and “to enkindle her acting with fury.” One critic compares her with 
Margaret Anglin in the same réle two or three years ago and concludes: 
“It is a purging experience occasionally to worship the gods.” 


Pasadena 


The Miles Gloriosus of Plautus was presented at the California In- 
stitute of Technology with afternoon and evening performances on No- 
vember 21 and 22, 1930. Classical plays, both Greek and Roman, have 
been given by the students of the Institute for the last seven years. 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


The Classical Section of the South Dakota Education Association met 
in the Washington High School at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., on November 
24, 1930. The following program was presented: “Vergil, A Prophet 
of Peace,” by the Vergil Class of the Washington High School; Grace 
Beede of the University of South Dakota spoke on “The Vergilian 
Pilgrimage and Aeneid Cruise” (illustrated) ; Gratia Kjerland of Sioux 
Falls on “Ultimate Objectives in First- and Second-Year Latin” ; Gladys 
Dahlberg of Erwin on “Problems of the Young Latin Teacher”; and 
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Lydia Holm of DeSmet on “Devices for Creating Interest in High 
School Latin.” There was a general discussion of “The Bimillennium in 
South Dakota” and “Classical Problems of High Schools and Colleges 
in South Dakota.” 


University of South Dakota 


A. L. Keith presented a paper on “Two Thousand Years with Ver- 
gil” to the Scholarship and Research Club of the University of South 
Dakota, on the evening of October 15, 1930, in celebration of the Vergil 
Bimillennial. 


Walla Walla, Washington 


The Vergilian Bimillennial was celebrated in Walla Walla as a com- 
munity enterprise sponsored by the local chapters of the American 
Association of University Women and of the Archaeological Institute 
under the general chairmanship of Lucile McIntyre, head of the Latin 
department in the high school. The first item on the program was an 
original poem entitled “A Coronal to Vergilius’” by Mrs. Florence 
Bennett Anderson. This was followed by a Greek dithyramb interpre- 
tative of Pindar’s Athenian ode and portrayed in dance by girls from 
St. Paul’s School for Girls. The main feature of the program was the 
production of Euripides’ Trojan Women in the English translation by 
Gilbert Murray. As a community project the celebration met a public 
response which it perhaps would not have attained as a classical anni- 
versary alone. 


Wenatchee, Washington 

The Bimillennium was celebrated at Wenatchee, Wash., in cooperation 
with the national society of Phi Beta Kappa. Stephen A. Penrose, presi- 
dent of Whitman College, delivered an address entitled “Will Your 
Name Live?” 
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[Compiled by Russel M. Geer, Brown University.] 


ALpINGTON, RicHarp, Euripides, Alcestis, Translation: London, Chatto 
and Windus (1930). Pp. 72. 2s. 

ALLEN, JAMES TuRNEY, “Three Emendations: Euripides’ Electra 657- 
658: Aristophanes’ Wasps 1115, Birds 1681,” University of California 
Publications in Classical Philology xi (1930), 93-104: Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press. $0.25. 

Antuony, R. I., Anachronisms in Vergil’s Aeneid (Contributions to 
Education, No. 71): Nashville, George Peabody College for Teachers 
(1930). $1. 

Bevan, Epwyn Rosert, Hellenism and Christianity: London, George 
Allen and Unwin (1930). Pp. 275. 7s. 6d. 

Birp, H. M., Suetonius, Lives of the Twelve Caesars, Translation: 
Chicago, Argus Books (1930). Pp. 391. $15. 

BorNECQUE, HENRI, AND CourBAUD, Epwarp, Cicéron, de l’Orateur, 
Livre III, Texte Etabli et Traduit; Paris, Société d’Edition “Les 
Belles Lettres” (1930). Pp. iti +117+117. Fr. 20. 

BornEcQuE, Henri, Ovide, Les Amours, Texte Etabli et Traduit: Paris, 
Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres” (1930). Pp. ix+123+123. 
Fr. 18. 

BorneEcgue, Henri, Ovide, Les Remédes a l’Amour, Les Produits de 
Beauté pour le Visage de la Femme, Texte Etabli et Traduit: Paris, 
Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres” (1930). Pp. ix+57+57. Fr. 10. 

BREASTED, JAMES Henry, The Edward Smith Surgical Papyrus, in 
Facsimile and Hieroglyphic Transliteration with Translation and 
Commentary, 2 Vols.: Chicago, University of Chicago Press (1930). 
Pp. xxivt+596; xvi; 30 plates. $20. 

Couton, V., AND VAN DaELE, HiLaireE, Aristophane, L’ Assemblée des 
Femmes, Ploutos, Texte Etabli et Traduit, Fasc. V: Paris, Société 
d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres” (1930). Pp. 147+147. Fr. 30. 

DaLmeEypa, GrorcEs, Andocide, Discours, Texte Etabli et Traduit: 
Paris, Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres” (1930). Pp. xxxvi+154+ 
154. Fr. 25. 


1 Including books received at the Editorial Office of the CLassical, JouRNAL 
in lowa City. 
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D’Arcy, M. C., AND OrneErs, Monument to Saint Augustine, Essays on 
Some Aspects of His Thought: London, Sheed and Ward (1930). Pp. 
368. 12s. 6d. 

DeFERRARI, Roy J., St. Basil, The Letters, Vol. III, with an English 
Translation (Loeb Classical Library): New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons (1930). Pp. xv + 489. $2.50. 

Duckett, ELEANOR Suip.ey, Latin Writers of the Fifth Century, with 
an Introduction by Eric Milner-White: New York, Henry Holt and 
Co. (1930). Pp. xx + 271. $2.50. 

Dunan, R&né&e, The Love Life of Julius Caesar: London, George Rout- 
ledge and Sons (1930). Pp. 236. 10s. 6d. 

DutHi£, ALEXANDER, Primer of Ancient History: London, George G. 
Harrap and Co. (1930). Pp. 168. 2s. 

EpMaNn, Irwin, The Philosophy of Plato: New York, Modern Library 
(1930). Pp. 625. $0.95. 

English-Greek, Greek-English Dictionary: New York, D. C. Divry 
(1930). $1.25. 

FoAKEs-JACKSON, FREDERICK J., Josephus and the Jews, the Religion 
and History of the Jews as Explained by Flavius Josephus: New York, 
Richard R. Smith (1930). Pp. 315. $3. 

Freté, A., Essai sur la Structure Dramatique des Comédies de Plaute: 
Paris, Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres” (1930). Fr. 10. 

FREYMAN, WALTER, Platons Suchen nach einer Grundlegung allen Philo- 
sophie: Leipzig, Alfred Lorentz (1930). Pp. viit+200. M. 8. 

FRUTIGER, PercevAL, Les Mythes de Platon: Paris, Felix Alcan (1930). 
Pp. 295. Fr. 35. 

Funatoit, Gino, Esegesi Virgiliana Antica, Prolegomeni alla Ediz. del 
Comm. di Giunio Filagirio e di Tito Gallo: Milano, “Vita ¢ Pensiero” 
(1930). Pp. 509. L. 35. 

GALLATIN, ALBERT EUGENE, Syracusan Dekadrachms of the Euainetos 
Type: Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1930). Pp. 53. $15. 
GaLanTE, Hippotytus, Andina: Santiagi, Chile, in Aedibus Glondianis 

(1930). Pp. 78. 

GouLp, Freperick J., Great Sons of Greece, a Young People’s Version 
of Some of Plutarch’s Lives: London, Watts and Co. (1930). Pp. 160. 
ls. 6d. 

GwaTKIN, WILLIAM EMMETT’, JR., Cappadocia as a Roman Procuratorial 
Province (The University of Missouri Studies, Vol. V, No. 4) : Colum- 
bia, University of Missouri (1930). Pp. 66. $1.25. 

Heatu, Sir Tuomas L., A Manual of Greek Mathematics: New York, 
Oxford University Press (1931). Pp. xvit+552. $5. 

HEINZE, R., Die Augusteische Kultur: Leipzig, B. G. Teubner (1930). 
Pp. 158. M.6.50. 
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Hovrticg, L., AND GRANGER, E., History of Art and Mythology: Lon- 
don, Richards Press (1930). Pp. 128. 2s. 6d. 

JAEGER, EpMUND CarroLL, Dictionary of the Greek and Latin Combin- 
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